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THE WRITER’S DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS 


Tue fourth printing of this Directory — which is constantly 
being revised and enlarged — began in Tue Waiter for July, 
1922. The imformation for it, showing the manuscript market 
and the manuscript requirements of the various publications 
listed, is gathered directly from the editors of the periodicals. 
Great pais are taken to make the information accurate and 
the Directory complete. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it is ad- 
visable to secure a sample copy. 
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U. S. Navy Macaztne (M), 764 State st., San 
Diego, Calif. $2.50; 25c. Frederick W. Fish, editor. 
Uses short stories, general articles, poetry, 
plays, humorous verse, and jokes, all on naval 
subjects; but no novelettes, and no serials. Sets 
length limit at 5,000 words, buys naval and 
travel photographs, and pays on publication. 


Vanity Farr (M), Condé Nast Publications, Gray- 
bar Building, 43d st. and Lexington ave., New 
York. $3.50; 35c. Donald Freeman, managing 
editor. 

Uses general articles of limited range, short, 
satirical, and humorous, short one-act plays, and 
poetry, but no fiction, and no jokes. Buys 
photographs, and pays on acceptance. 


Variety Goops Macazrne (M), 812 Huron road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Harry E. Martin, editor. 
Circulates among dealers in popular-priced 
merchandise, needs practical, detailed articles 
covering all phases of buying, selling, display, 
and handling of such merchandise, as well as 
descriptions of methods whereby small-town, 
variety, and chain-store managers cut cost, give 
better service, and successfully meet the prob- 
lems of competition. Names of stores should be 
given, and wherever possible the name of the 
manager or some other executive who supplies 
the data. The same publishers issue Store 
Operation, the magazine of store management, 
service supplies, equipment, and maintenance, 
and will pay a cent a word for authoritative 
articles on these subjects, on publication. 


Viotmy Wortp (B-M), 125 West 42d st., New York. 
$1.00; 15c. August M. Gemunder, editor. 

An educational journal, published in the in- 
terest of the stringed instrument family and 
their players. Uses short musical stories, and 
prints anything of interest to violinists, Sets 
length limit at one page of two columns, does 
not buy photographs, and pays, at the rate of 

. two dollars a page, on acceptance. 


Virctnta QuarTERLY Review (Q), University, Vir- 
ginia. $3.00; 75c. James Southall Wilson, editor. 
Uses articles on economic, social, or any theme 
interesting to “thoughtful people,” that is new 

in content and well written, some poetry, and 
perhaps an occasional short story or play of 
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imaginative beauty, or a finely presented idea 
that is “outstanding.” Does not buy photo- 
graphs, and usually pays five dollars a page. 


Vocue (S-M), Condé Nast Publications, Graybar 
Building, 43d st. and Lexington ave., New York. 
$5.00; 35c. Edna Woolman Chase, editor. 


Watiace’s FARMER (W), Des Moines, Iowa. $1.00; 
Sc. Henry A. Wallace, editor; Donald R. Murphy, 
managing editor. 


Uses only agricultural matter, with illustra- 
tions. Articles should not exceed 1,000 words, 
and should be of particular interest to the 
farmers of the corn belt region. Buys farm 
photographs for cover pictures. Very little con- 
tributed material is being used just now. 


War Stores (M), Dell Publishing Co., 97 Fifth 
ave., New York. $2.00; 20c. Eugene A Clancy, 
editor. 


Interested in fiction stories of the big war, 
but uses stories dealing with any modern war. 
Stirring entertainment is wanted, as well as 
rough soldier humor, but the magazine wants 
no propaganda of any kind, no hymns of hate, 
and no stories depicting the horors of war. 
Uses short stories and novelettes, but no serials, 
general articles, poetry, or jokes. Sets length 
limit for short stories at from 5,000 to 8,000 
words, and for novelettes at 30,000 words, does 
not buy photographs, and pays, at a minimum 
rate of two cents a word, on acceptance. 


WATCHMAN-EXAMINER (W), 23 East 26th st., New 
York; 525 Tremont Temple, Boston. $2.50; Sc. 
Curtis Lee Laws and Austen K. deBlois, co- 
editors. 


Uses matter pertaining to religious life and 
thinking, denominational (Baptist) concerns, lit- 
erature, and family life. Fiction must have a 
religious or a moral meaning, or convey a les- 
son, direct or indirect. Sets length limit at from 
1,500 to 2,000 words, and does not buy photo- 
graphs. Uses few articles for which remunera- 
tion is made, as most of the paper is filled with 
contributed matter. 


WaTCHMAN Macaztne (M), 2119 Twenty-fourth 
ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. $1.75; 25c. Robert B. 
Thurber, editor 


A religious. publication rarely publishing ar- 
ticles written by others than its own denomina- 
tional writers, sent on request. Uses general ar- 
ticles, doctrinal articles, and health articles, but 
no fiction, and no. poetry. Sets length limit 
at 2,400 words, buys photographs, and pays at 
the rate of two dollars, on publication. 
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Volume 39 


Boston, June, 1927 


Number 6 


Lindbergh's Flight 


By THE EpiTor 


Lessons For Creative Writers in a Great News Story 
Where Fact Surpasses Fiction in the Building Up of 


Dramatic Values. 


UNDREDS of thousands of newspaper 

pages have been given over to the story 
of the attempts to win the Orteig prize, of- 
fered for the first non-stop flight between 
New York and Paris. Almost every editorial 
writer inf the country has tried his hand at 
pointing out the effects on international rela- 
tions and the future of aviation, of the series 
of events which lead up to the landing of 
Charles Lindbergh in Paris on May 21. And 
every experienced fiction writer and drama- 
tist has marvelled at the dramatic unrolling 
of the events leading up to this climax, as 
interest and suspense have been steadily 
driven up to higher levels. It has been often 
proved that truth is stranger than fiction, but 
never in modern history has it been so 
clearly revealed that accident or chance may 
write a connected story beyond the powers of 
the imagination of the greatest artist. 

Most curious, in this extraordinary news 
story, are the order and tempo of events, 
which have wrung from it every last drop of 
possible dramatic interest, intoxicating the 
imagination of the world as only once before 
in the memories of living men: in the World 
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War. In the latter case, it must be remem- 
bered that there were millions of actors in 
the drama, that almost every human being 
had some definite reason for being person- 
ally interested in the outcome. But in this only 
a few knew personally any of the actors. Our 
interest is that of spectators as much as if 
we had bought seats in a theatre to see some 
production of the human imagination. For 
this reason, the Lindbergh Saga stands alone 
as the supreme news story of modern times. 
Aside from the strangely perfect sequence 
and timing of events, it is notable that char- 
acterization, contrast, suspense, surprise, and 
restraint are so combined to produce an artis- 
tic whole, which would be the despair of any 
story-teller. 

The story begins with the offering of a 
prize of twenty-five thousand dollars for a 
non-stop trip from New York to Paris. A 
desultory public interest develops in the plans 
of various individuals to make the attempt. 
The difficulties of the flight are suggested in 
the discussion of experts. Interest begins to 
rise slightly. Captain Fonck’s plane is 
wrecked and burned at the take-off. Two men 


















die. Two American aviators perish on the test 
flight in a plane which they were to use in 
an attempt to make the flight. Then two of the 
world’s greatest aviators take off from Paris. 
They are lost. Up to this time, the real hero 
has not made his entrance. We are not yet in 
the body of the story, but the situation is 
being driven home to the reader slowly, 
laboriously, painstakingly, and impressively. 
He is being made to see two things: first, the 
worth-whileness of the thing that is to be 
accomplished; and second, the difficulties 
which must be overcome to accomplish it. 

Why is the flight worth making? The win- 
ner will receive twenty-five thousand dollars, 
but that is only a symbol, as it were, of the 
real accomplishment of him who succeeds in 
making the flight. Before the public can be 
intensely interested, it must be persuaded 
that there is something far more than money 
involved. Yet the larger objective is almost 
indefinable. The Journal des Debats of Paris 
attempts it: “‘What is the value of this 
flight?’ may be asked by certain obstinate 
minds.” 

“Firstly, noble gestures, even seemingly 
without utility, must always be honored be- 
cause they are equivalent to works of high 
art, making for man the finest qualities and 
aspirations of the race. Lindbergh’s feat, in a 
certain sense, is comparable to a great monu- 
ment or a great book. It is a masterpiece, 
deserving admiration. And besides, from the 
viewpoint of athletics or sport, it is a mag- 
nificent record.” 

The worth-whileness of the objective, since 
it is in the higher realms of imagination, 
cannot be absolutely defined. That gives it 
its great power over the imagination. Six 
men have died in futile attempts to accom- 
plish it. We are convinced of the nobility of 
the objective even though — perhaps because 
—jit transcends any literal, commonplace 
view of the comparative values of life and 
death. 

Not only is the nobility of the objective 
brought home to us in the preliminary ex- 
position to the real story, but the forces an- 





tagonistic to accomplishment are forcefully 
portrayed as vast and menacing. They are 
clearly illustrated in the fate of Nungesser 
and Coli. Difficulties of the take-off, the 
hazards of weather, possible mechanical weak- 
ness of the plane, and that greatest of all 
dangers, arising from human frailty, sleep. 
Anyone who has read the newspapers has now 
a perfect background for a complete under- 
standing of the action which is to follow. 
Now the minor characters of the drama are 
shown. A spirit of rivalry develops. Two 
planes are ready for the hop, one commanded 
by a4 man who has been much in the public 
eye for his flight over the North Pole. Then 
the hero enters. It is a superb entrance. No 
one could have planned it better because it 
could not have been a more complete sur- 
prise. He literally drops from the skies, un- 
heralded and unknown, after spanning the 
continent in two long jumps. The real story 
begins. But he does not take flight at once — 
weather interferes. It raises a hindrance to 
the action. This delay, for curious reasons, 
heightens rather than lowers the suspense. If 
he had hopped off the next day, the interest 
in the outcome would not have been one-tenth 
as keen. If he had waited too long it would 
have flagged. Higher and higher it mounts as 
the search for the lost Frenchmen emphasizes 
the power of the opposing forces. During the 
delay, swiftly, definitely, the hero is char- 
acterized. We see his mother, a school teacher 
in Detroit. We hear of his past exploits. Four 
times he has had to jump with a parachute 
from burning planes. He finds a kitten asleep 
in his cockpit and adopts it as a mascot, but 
he will not take it with him because he fears 
it may freeze to death. We see his picture and 
we like his face. His little actions reveal him 
as silent, modest, independent, and brave. In 
bold contrast to squabbling and wrangling in 
a rival camp, he works quietly and alone, 
saying little as he prepares his plane. There 
is a beautiful restraint in the action which 
saves it from melodrama and makes it purely 
heroic. His mother comes to say goodbye and 
departs quietly, refusing to kiss him for the 
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newspaper photographers. In all this action 
building up to the climax, I am reminded of 
a line from Thoreau, “The little that is said is 
eked out by implication of the much that was 
done.” The truth is so superbly artistic that 
even the merest dub of a newspaper reporter 
can’t spoil it. The moving hand of fact is 
writing surely and gracefully. 

Then the climax, the grand scene. It comes, 
like the entrance of the hero, a thunder clap 
of surprise. Although we have had reason to 
expect it, we have not been quite sure. With 
swift decision he climbs into the cockpit. The 
machine takes off. Disaster looms for a mo- 
ment but he is finally in the air. The last act 
has begun. The fine, bold figure of Byrd 
stands there, frustrated in an attempt to con- 
voy him part way. His mother goes on with 
her work of teaching chemistry. Her children 
anxiously refrain from mentioning the flight 
in her hearing. Squabbling goes on among 
the rivals. The weather clears — but we re- 
member that he has had only two hours of 
sleep during the night before. 

Bulletins begin to come in. In a few short 
days, an unknown lad has become the hero 
of the world. His name is on the lips of more 
people than any under the sun. His face 
etched in more minds than any living human. 
The narrative question of the story, “Will he 
make it?” is on everybody’s lips, from presi- 
dent to beggar. 

I must pause here to point out that the 
real story has already been told. By that I 
mean that no matter what happens next the 
story is a truly great one. That is where so 
many young writers go wrong. If you draw 
from this only the lesson that people like to 
read about trans-ocean flights for a prize, you 
have failed to grasp the significance of one of 
the finest examples of narrative technique 
that you will ever read. Be honest with your- 
self. Would you have written the story this 
way? Would you have dared write with such 
restraint? Would you have shown so care- 
fully the thing to be accomplished and the 
opposing forces to accomplishment so clearly 
and artistically? Would you have made your 
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readers cry aloud for the answer to the nar- 
rative question as the world was crying on 
May 21? Or would you have started your 
story with the take-off and assumed that the 
reader would be interested in what happened 
thereafter just because you were writing the 
story? When you have proved to yourself 
why so many people were asking themselves 
so intensely, “Will he make it?” when Lind- 
bergh took the air, you have learned the first 
lesson of narrative technique. 

Lindbergh’s flight is a perfect example, too, 
of what most writers need to learn: hold your 
suspense, make them wait. If it were a mat- 
ter of a few hours, the public would n’t have 
been so intensely interested. But, for two long 
days, sketchy bulletins kept our suspense 
alive and drove it steadily to higher levels 
as we had time to think of the opposing forces 
— fog, engine, sleep, the unguarded Atlantic, 
death. But the course was true, the machine 
capable; man’s endurance held against the 
breaking point. Then the wild panorama of 
the happy ending, the beacons over the 
darkened field, and a hundred thousand half- 
crazed enthusiasts sweeping aside every ob- 
stacle to greet the successful hero. 

In advising young writers of talent, my 
greatest difficulty is to persuade them that 
a happy ending to their stories is advisable. 
One said to me once: “But it is more artistic 
to make people weep than to make them 
laugh!” Hundreds who read this are failing 
to reach the public to which their talents 
recommend them simply because they hold to 
this as a sincere belief. To them, I say this: 
I would not for worlds destroy your artistic 
standards. But won’t you recall and analyze 
your feelings when you heard that Lindbergh 
had landed. Did you laugh? Or was there a 
stinging sensation in your eyes? Would you 
have been any closer to tears if you had read 
that he had fallen in flames over the English 
Channel? No! A thousand times, no! It is in 
the story itself that artistry lies, not in the 
ending, and most of all in the part of the 
story that was written long before Paris rose 
in her emotional might to acclaim the hero. 
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Answer this honestly. Did you not always 
know, way down inside, that, in spite of 
everything, somehow or other, he would make 
it? In feeding the blind hunger of the masses 
for the good outcome, are you not telling 
an underlying truth that you know, but can- 
not explain? 

I want you all — writers old and young — 
to let your thoughts dwell on Lindbergh as 
the spirit of American fiction, the living em- 
bodiment of your every creative effort. This 
is something more than a lesson in narrative 
technique. It is a communion with the nar- 
rative spirit. Of him the New York Herald- 
Tribune has well said: “He is like a fine 
arrow shot into the void, for the simple glory 


Whither 


HE history of the motion picture is 
written in terms of conflict, which has 
passed through various stages: fights against 
patent monopolies, struggle for stars, and 
competition for the ownership of key theatres 
in large cities. Now, for the first time, it ap- 
pears that the industrial situation has stabil- 
ized, with some four or five strong corpora- 
tions, which not only produce pictures, but 
control chains of theatres, competing for a 
place in the sun. The warfare must now 
seek a new battleground, and there are indi- 
cations that it will be the quality of the 
picture and its dramatic values, rather than 
the name of the star. Fewer and better 
theatres, fewer and better pictures, are be- 
coming the order of the day. 

Of course, a motion picture is a huge 
gamble. It costs hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, sometimes millions. It must be pleas- 
ing and understandable to a stratum of the 
public so large that it must include what 
psychologists call the fourteen-year-old mind, 
or it will be a financial failure. Here the pro- 
ducer faces an immutable economic law. He 
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of shooting. In itself that is nothing; but its 
passage leaves a streak of brightness across 
the meannesses of daily life, across the dull 
passions and heavy stupidities of existence.” 
What is literature but that? 

Let your story be like that arrow, strong, 
tested, and well sped with the full force of 
your creative powers into the void. None of 
you will ever send it on so long a flight. But, 
in pondering deeply what you have seen of 
the fitting of this arrow to the bow, you may 
learn more than anyone can teach you about 
the art of writing. Remember that archery is 
as old an art as minstrelsy, and ancient 
brother to it. W. D. Kennedy. 


Cinema? 






must seek novelty to catch the interest of the 
sophisticated critics and yet the picture must 
be primitive to please the millions. A few 
outstanding men in the industry — you can 
count them on your fingers — have learned 
certain principles which have enabled them to 
do this successfully. Yet even they realize that 
there are promising experiments which they 
dare not try on account of the risks. They 
are under a triple cross-fire: from the mil- 
lions who must have something primitive, 
from the students of public morals who de- 
mand censorship of too-primitive emotional 
appeals, and from the critics who want some- 
thing new. 

In the past they have depended on litera- 
ture, past and present, as a source of material, 
but they are realizing more and more its 
deficiencies. True, there is a vast storehouse 
of photo-dramatic ideas in the literature of 
the past. Yet the public likes a modern ap- 
plication. “Costume plays” are not popular 
with the producers just now. And modern 
literature is failing to give them what they 
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want, largely because it has taken forms 
not suitable for pictorial presentation. 

These forms are the short story, the novel, 
and the play. Aside from its brevity, there 
is one serious objection to the short story. 
The author must maintain a unity of point 
of view. He must follow his main character 
like a hound on the scent or the reader is 
confused. There is little opportunity in ten 
thousand words to jump around and follow 
the destinies of characters who have wan- 
dered off somewhere else. Yet a photo-play 
which held the hero always before the camera 
would be incredibly dull. One great advantage 
of the camera is quick and numerous shift- 
ing of scenes to obtain variety. Some of 
the best effects are produced by dividing the 
plot thread, showing alternately the fortunes 
of two people or groups of people, and later 
re-uniting them. For example, the split in 
the wagon train in “The Covered Wagon.” 

If the short story is deficient for this rea- 
son, the novel suffers equally from an alto- 
gether different disqualification. A good novel 
contains too much material for picturization. 
If you have read a novel and then gone to 
see a photo-play based on it, you can not 
have failed to notice how much material had 
to be eliminated. Unfortunately, the author’s 
artistic purpose was perhaps only fully real- 
ized by the atmosphere built up by parts of 
the book which the scenario writer was forced 
to eliminate. The scenario writer must, there- 
fore, draw upon his own resources to fill the 
deficiencies created by this “cutting.” It is 
unfair to accuse him of bowdlerizing a novel, 
without knowing the difficulties under which 
he works. 

Even the play must be a rather hard nut 
for the adapter to crack. A good tableau here 
and there must seem to him like an oasis in 
the desert of dialogue. And always there is 
the sad and depressing fact that, with a few 
exceptions like “Abie’s Irish Rose,” plays are 
written for people who don’t go to the movies. 

A realization of the weakness of modern 
literature as a source for photo-dramatic ma- 
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terial is reflected in the strengthening of 
scenario staffs and in the adoption of new ex- 
periments — such as The Authors’ Council 
of Famous Players-Lasky and in an impor- 
tant fillip to the demand for original scena- 
rios. An offer of fifteen thousand dollars for 
picture ideas now stands open. In spite of 
these efforts, overhead expenses on pictures 
are steadily rising. Writers are vastly igno- 
rant of what is wanted. East coast scenario 
departments are still working at odds with 
the west coast. Directors are spending un- 
necessary time working with continuity 
writers. And no one is very sure whether or 
not a million-dollar picture will be a success 
or failure until the figures are all in. Once 
upon a time, a certain gentleman of the trade 
was able to finance his pictures merely on 
the names of his stars. That day has gone. 
The critics are going to see to that. The 
play’s the thing! But how can better plays 
be written and produced? 

By way of parenthesis, it is an error to 
assume that a picture which will please this 
larger public need displease the more sophis- 
ticated. Far from it. Good literature itself is 
basically primitive, with a veneer of the sort 
of sophistication which the readers of the day 
want, or think they want. But as soon as 
writers desert the baser elements because of 
their absorption in the color and texture of 
the veneer, they go astray. Just now there is 
a how-to-do among critics about our great 
literary renaissance. We are supposed to be 
“getting down to fundamentals.” It is true 
that we see plenty of baseness in modern fic- 
tion, especially in dialogue and in descrip- 
tion, but this itself is only veneer, colorful 
perhaps, but lacking proportion, and cover- 
ing a fundamental weakness in dramatic 
appeal. 

As editor of a magazine devoted to the in- 
terests of writers, I confess to a growing 
sense of helplessness as to how I may point 
the way to the real fundamentals of crea- 
tive literary effort. It has seemed to me that 
modern literature has come to a stale-mate. 
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It is waiting, as industry waited for genera- 
tions, for advances that scholarship alone 
can make. The series of atomic weights may 
seem a far cry from the automobile, but the 
automobile would have been impossible with- 
out it. Every form of literature is only a spe- 
cial adaptation of some undiscovered funda- 
mental law. What we all need—publishers, 
writers, photo-play producers, educators — is 
a basic theory of the emotional receptiveness 
of the primitive mind to dramatic stimuli. 

There are many theories of short-story writ- 
ing, novel writing, play writing, some of 
them sound and some not, but there is no- 
where the expression of a philosophy of crea- 
tive writing, having its roots in folk-lore and 
regarding all modern forms merely as special 
adaptations. The photo-play, which must be 
more primitive than printed literature because 
it must reach a larger stratum of the public 
than anything put down on paper, might be 
expected to contain some of the same ele- 
ments in somewhere near the same propor- 
tions. In the absence of any scholarly treat- 
ment of the subject, it is interesting and per- 
haps not altogether futile to begin to formu- 
late some sort of rough working theory. As a 
starting point, I should like to offer a sugges- 
tion, however much it may be open to attack. 
Indeed, if it is enough to invite attack it is 
enough for a beginning. 

Let us consider what appear to be four 
factors — not necessarily elements — in prim- 
itive dramatic appeal. They are not all alike 
in nature so that they might be better de- 
scribed merely as casual outcroppings of some 
as yet undiscovered fundamental law. They 


are: 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Clash or struggle 
Self-sacrificing love 
Pageantry 

White and black magic 


And let us say that the effectiveness of the 
presentation of any one or any combination 
of these depends in large measure on how 
completely it is made possible for the aver- 
age man to imagine himself an actor in the 





drama. In this, plausiblity may be one ele- 
ment, clarity of detail another, and modernity 
another. 

Clash or struggle is at the heart of dramatic 
or narrative interest. There are, as we know, 
different types of clash: man against man, 
man against the forces of nature, man against 
society, man against environment, man 
against inner man. All are interesting. You 
have noticed how a street crowd will gather 
at the cry of “Fight” — man against man. 
Remember the newspaper space given to 
Floyd Collins in the Kentucky Cave — man 
against the forces of nature. The Gray-Sny- 
der murder trial — man against society. The 
intensity of our interest depends on our sym- 
pathy with one of the clashing forces. To a 
Michigan graduate, a Harvard-Yale game is 
only a spectacle. To a Harvard or Yale man, 
it may be an emotional experience. The task 
of the photo-dramatist is to describe not only 
the clash, but to arouse the primitive mind 
to sympathy with one of the contestants. To 
accomplish this, he has the widely-held preju- 
dices, beliefs, and traditions of the millions to 
work with. 

The portrayal of self-sacrificing love, often 
in contrast to lust, is, from one point of view, 
only one of the means by which he can gain 
this sympathy for his characters. Yet, in an- 
other sense, it is a prime factor in itself. 
Very often it is worth careful presentation 
even at the expense of action. You will rarely 
find a successful long photo-drama which does 
not employ it. Mr. Zukor is reported to have 
said in an interview recently that he regarded 
it as the vital element in a successful photo- 
play. Yet it must be well done if it is to be 
done at all, and it is one of the things that 
it is difficult to do in a short photo-play, just 
as it is difficult to do in a short story. 

The word “pageantry” is possibly not com- 
pletely descriptive of the idea it is meant to 
convey. It is the nearest approach in our 
vocabulary, however. It involves more than 
pomp and circumstance. It means the mass 
movement of men or objects on a grand scale. 
An army on the move is pageantry; a horse 
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race is pageantry; a mob is pageantry; a 
train of covered wagons is pageantry; the 
drive of the herd of elephants in “Chang” is 
pageantry. It has a basic appeal to the primi- 
tive mind and can be presented far more ef- 
fectively in pictures than in words. Our 
vocabulary breaks down and we become con- 
fused with a multiplicity of details when we 
try to describe a pageant. 

If the movies have surpassed literature in 
the presentation of pageantry, they have not 
appealed as well as they might to the innate 
curiosity of the primitive mind about the un- 
seen world, which we call, for want of a better 
title, white and black magic. It includes re- 
ligion, dreams, portents, prophecies, super- 
stitions, childhood imaginings, miracles, used 
sometimes as direct motivation, sometimes to 
heighten suspense, sometimes purely as at- 
mosphere. In the last three photo-plays I have 
seen, “The King of Kings,” “Beau Geste,” 
and “Chang,” there are evidences that it is 
coming into its own. 

In “The King of Kings” it is used, as it 
was in all ancient literature, as direct motiva- 
tion, the will of the gods working on the des- 
tinies of man. In “Beau Geste” the use of 
Viking Funeral, a childhood imagining, is 
similar in a way to Shakspere’s use of the 
prophecies of the witches, to throw the shadow 
of coming events. In “Chang,” the talisman 
hung up to frighten the wild elephant herd 
from the ricefield reminds one of Huck Finn’s 
superstitions in “Tom Sawyer,” used merely 
to create atmosphere. The most sophisticated 
modern will never outgrow his curiosity about 
the unseen world, however much he may pride 
himself on his matter-of-fact view toward life. 
He still enjoys Dickens’s “Christmas Carol” 
and Kipling’s “Brushwood Boy” and “They” 
and a hundred other stories like them. Some- 
times I wonder if it would n’t be worth while 
for the motion picture producers to require 
each scenario writer on their staffs to read 
“The Golden Bough.” 


This classification — clash, sacrificial love, 
pageantry, and the unseen world —, rough 
and incomplete as it is, may be of some use 
in the critical study of pictures. Try it. Con- 
sider the combinations of the various elements 
in the photo-plays you see, the balance struck 
between them. Is there too much pageantry? 
A few producers seem to be carried away by 
it. In a war picture we may expect to find 
an ideal combination, except that the last — 
the unseen world — may be neglected. Armies 
in battle are both clash and pageantry. Pa- 
triotism is a form of sacrificial love. The direc- 
tor is forced by the very nature of his theme 
to utilize three of these four great elementary 
appeals to the primitive imagination. In “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” we see all 
four — and, by the way, few pictures have a 
stranger history than this. It was produced 
at a time when the world was apparently sick 
of the war. The president of Metro, it is said, 
was following a pure hunch against all the 
dictates of common sense when he had it 
filmed. Yet it was a smashing success. Some 
may say this was due in part to the discovery 
of Rudolph Valentino as an actor. Others are 
not quite so sure. Possibly there are more 
fundamental reasons for the success of a pic- 
ture than the quality of acting or the novelty 
of theme, however important these factors 
may be. 

To summarize: the successful motion pic- 
ture must appeal to the primitive mind. Lit- 
erature, past and modern, is an unreliable 
source of ready-to-use material for the screen. 
It is partially satisfactory as a source of 
story-ideas which must, however, be selected 
for their primitive emotional appeals and 
adapted to the special medium. Both selection 
and adaptation would be helped by a funda- 
mental theory of primitive emotional recep- 
tiveness to dramatic stimuli. 

Are we met at last on common ground to 
search for what is real in all creative effort? 

W. D. Kennedy. 
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Technical Poetry Critique 


By Ropert HILLYER 


HERE was a catch in the announce- 

ment of this critical series which I failed 
to notice until I received a twelve-page poem 
for criticism. I had forgotten to set any limit 
to the length of poems submitted. I shall be 
obliged hereafter to confine our discussion to 
short works only; —a poem of twenty lines 
is reasonable. 

The poem which brought this slip to my at- 
tention is a narrative entitled “Paradise,” 
which deals with the life of a brother and sis- 
ter. The climax of the story is his death in 
the late war. Up to that point, the diction 
was simple and crisp, the emotion was held 
in restraint, and the treatment in general 
was unaffected and straightforward. But at 
the climax — and here is a familiar weakness 
in modern verse — the author distrusted her 
own powers; she ceased to record the situa- 
tion at first hand, and fell back on a second- 
hand phraseology which, since it had been 
used again and again to stimulate emotion, 
she thought would be serviceable in communi- 
cating her own. Of course it vitiates the 
whole effect of the work. Let us concede that 
her emotion was sincere, as it doubtless was. 
Vet let us remark at the same time how in- 
sincere, how trite, are the phrases by which 
she attempts to communicate it. The boy is 
described as setting off for “over there,” and 
at his departure, “it braced us all to keep 
our heart throbs hid.” He speaks of the war 
thus: 


“Bully scrap! you bet I could n’t bear 
To keep hands off. I'll be back just as soon 
As this job’s done” 


If any young man spoke of the war thus, it 
was merely because, like this author, he had 
read half a dozen novels in which the heroes 
were made to employ such phrases, and so 
he considered them the proper ones for the 
occasion. After the brother has been killed in 
France, we are told that 


“The sky is black, all but a gold star.” 


Again, the emotional effect of the gold star 
is second rate; it cheapens the climax because 
it brings to mind the dreary waste of senti- 
mental songs, posters, and war stories which 
flourished during the overwrought period of 
a great conflict but withered at once in the 
clear, cold light of the aftermath. I am in 
no way implying that time can diminish the 
sombre power of the tragedy; I am pointing 
out that the war-time symbols of that tragedy 
must be discarded for others less shopworn. 
In repeating the superficial diction of the 
war, our author has destroyed the war’s un- 
derlying significance, and, incidentally, capped 
a fine poem with a weak climax. 

As it happens, the employment of second- 
hand phrases is the prevalent fault in most 
of the poems so far submitted. It seems that 
in regarding a landscape or undergoing an 
experience too many writers at once concern 
themselves not with what is happening to 
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them but what other poets have said in the 
same circumstances. Note in these first three 
stanzas of a poem entitled “An Alberta Sun- 
rise” how the author begins simply enough 
with a fair description of what lies before 
him, and then becomes gradually more “lit- 
erary” until his verses are little more than a 
catalogue of outmoded poeticisms: 










(fair) A crimson flush I can descry 














(fair) Suffusing now the eastern sky, 

(fair) It spreads, and soon the shades of night 
(fair) Recede before advancing light. 

(good) The waning moon, her lustre gone, 
(fair) Yields crown and sceptre at the dawn; 
(weak) The morning star with weak’ning ray 
(good) Turns fainter still, then fades away. 





(weak) Enthralled I gaze on gorgeous view 
(weak) As roseate dawn takes richer hue, 
(bad) In panoply of lambent flame 











(bad) The sun comes forth his throne to 
claim. 
(bad) Then far and wide o’er ’wakened world 
(fair) His fiery banners are unfurled; 
, (good) The clouds ablaze seem now to me 
, (fair) Like flaming isles in saffron sea. 





(bad) Empyrean heaven’s glories bright 



























(fair) Are now revealed to mortal sight 
(bad) And ne’er since Time its course began 
(fair) Did grander sight greet eye of man! 
(weak) O wondrous pageant of the sky, 
, (bad) Symbol of future life on high! 
e (weak) Conceived in glory, radiant morn, 
- (weak) In fitting splendour thou art born! . . 
; Now here is a poem smoothly metrical, ex- 
. alted in feeling, highly coloured. Why, then, 
P are so many of the lines weak or bad? Be- 
a cause the diction is second-hand, third-hand, 
” fourth-hand. Note the artifical contractions: 
“ weak’ning, o’er, ’wakened (which need not 
M be a contraction anyway), ne’er. Note _the 
7” strained word order: glories bright, since 
7 Time its course began. And, worst fault of 
od all, the poeticisms: roseate dawn, panoply, 
lambent, saffron, empyrean, wondrous, on 
-. high, and many others. Let us rewrite that 
yst second stanza in simpler terms, otherwise 
~ making as few changes as possible. 
an I gaze out on the widening view 
rm As dawn takes on a richer hue, 
to And now the sun comes forth to claim 
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His throne, armed with a sword of flame, 
And over all the awakened world 

His fiery banners are unfurled. 
The clouds ablaze now seem to me 

Flaming isles in a yellow sea. 


I do not contend that this version is an im- 
provement on the original; I have made the 
changes to point out a better method of com- 
posing the poem in the first place. 

The same author submits a poem entitled 
“The Dying Year” in which the unhappy 
results of too “literary” composition are even 
more manifest; for here with the stock vo- 
cabulary he has unconsciously introduced 
the stock ideas of which that vocabulary is 
the outward and visible sign. And there lies 
the greatest danger of second-hand diction; 
it is sure to bring with it second-hand ideas. 
Since this author has a well developed 
metrical sense and a keen perception, his 
job, it seems to me, is to speak out loud and 
bold, in his own language, of his own im- 
pressions. 

Echoes, however, need not always be un- 
fortunate. Sometimes a paraphrase from some 
older work, deliberately introduced to 
heighten an effect, may be of great poetic 
value. In quoting the epigram entitled 
“Peace,” I would call the reader’s attention 
to the deft use, in the second line of the 
second stanza, of one of the epitaphs from 
the Greek Anthology: 


Here where the tall grass waves 
The fallen soldiers lie 

In countless rows of graves 
Under a sunny sky. 


Here where the poppies dance 
They obeyed the last command; 

And these, they died for France, 
Those, for the Fatherland. 


They struggle now no more 
In any hour or weather: 

The best their countries bore 
Lie down in peace together. 


Slightly suggestive of the lyrics of A. E. Hous- 
man, this epigram, nevertheless, stands firmly 
on its own feet. Note that the diction is simple 
throughout; the author has no verbal tricks, 
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no blurred abstractions. Strangely enough, 
the clearness of it contributes to its power 
on second reading. A first reading informs us 
perfectly of everything the author wishes to 
say, yet we read it again with renewed pleas- 
ure. Simplicity, as always, is the magic. Only 
once, it seems to me, does this simplicity 
break down into banality. The author had 
done much better to choose some other flower 
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than those everlasting poppies. They have 
become almost as trite as a symbol of emo- 
tion as the gold star mentioned in connection 
with the first poem. 

I am holding over until next month several 
of the poems which have come in. I would 
request that authors desiring criticism send 
me their manuscripts during the first ten 
days of each month. 


Pressing the Public 


By IVAN SWIFT 


igo troubled with misses — misgivings, 
misinformation, and misanthropy. I’m not 
a journalist, not a collegian, not degreed or 
pedigreed. 

I’ve had to make a bad name for myself, 
and take my own title. “Ivan Swift, Seven 
P’s,” is the way it goes. I confess to being a 
printer; but publisher, no; except as we are 
all publishers — more’s the pity! — and ex- 
cept that I have published a few of my own 
books which no normally commercial pub- 
lisher had courage to undertake. 

We who can’t do things may always have 
relatives who can—a cousin or something 
who is a star performer—a_ natural-born 
genius who never had a lesson in his life. 

My own experience at publishing a paper 
was brief. I set out to tell the world how 
much I knew, and how little they knew; and 
I thought more of phrases than facts. I 
pressed the public; press-agented myself. I 
went too far. An old German carpenter 
wrecked an artist’s studio to build a shop. I 
saw an item there and wrote: “Thus the 
atelier of a great artist becomes the work- 
shop of a humble carpenter.” The carpenter 
stopped his paper because I did n’t say “Goot 
carpenter.” 

Then next, the druggist advised me to write 
up “The old barber-shop bums and rub it 


in.” I told him if ke were worth a couplet 
I’d write kim up” — but he wasn’t. I lost 
his ad. 

Then I went on the lecture platform, where 
one needs nothing but phrases. I told a town 
it was distinguished for many things, among 
them a newspaper that “made more mistakes 
than I did enemies.” The editor knocked my 
show and did n’t tell the truth. I did. He went 
to Congress. I went back to the weods (which 
gives a line on the kind of wood the legis- 
lative halls are built of). 

I edited a small magazine in New York 
once — to see the inside of the machinery. 
Most of the contributions had letters of ex- 
planation to my dull wit. I read the others — 
and put up a motto, “Don’t write love-letters 
to the editor. He likes his own opinions. 
Some day his curiosity will ask for your biog- 
raphy. Make it snappy.” I quit. 

I found the item stronger than the editorial 
— it takes the other fellow in. Most every- 
body values his own opinion. I read the Liter- 
ary Digest because it is everybody’s opinion; 
and I use my own to make sense of theirs — 
but I could n’t initiate any of them. 

I hope to see a newspaper some day that 
gives the opinions of the neighborhood rather 
than of the editor. So much depends upon the 
point of view, and that upon the experience. 
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A lively rector once worked long to raise the 
debt on the village library. One day he blew 
into the barber-shop, clapped his hands and 
cried, ““The debt is paid! The debt is paid! 
Civilization stands upon three legs — the 
church, the school, the library. The debt is 
paid!” When he had gone, after his interrup- 
tion of the barber’s best story, Jim stropped 
his razor rhythmically and remarked, “Gen- 
tlemen, civilization is a three-legged stool. 
When one of the legs gives out, the world is 
gone to the devil—a shave, a hair-cut, a 
bath! Gentlemen, is your debt paid?” 

Orville, the fox-hunter, would n’t listen to 
my opinions of the city. He opened his mouth 
for attention, and I attended. “Well, some 
folks takes a likin’ to some things, and other 
folks takes a likin’ to other things; but I’ll 
tell you what I want, by George! I just want 
to live to see the day when I can own a horse 
that'll go along the road kind o’ easy like, 
so as no one can tell how much powder they 
is in the old critter anyway — till something 
comes up and tries to git by. Then I want 
him to step right off — front foot, hind foot; 
left foot, right foot! — hell bent for election! 
and beat anything they is on the pike! That’s 
the height of my ambition!” He had spoken. 

His little wife overheard it, and called out, 
“Well, Orville, you’ll have to get a hustle on. 
The fastest thing you ever owned so far was 
an ox.” 

He did n’t like her opinion, either. 

I learned a lesson. The public has pen- 
paralysis, but not opinion-paralysis. The aver- 
age reporter is the complement of this. The 
public values its own opinion. It needs only 
our facile pens and stenography. Instead of 
pressing the public, I ask you to press-agent 
the public — and get read occasionally. 

We are reduced to discreet selection, and 
go to college or abroad to get background for 
comparison. The trouble with the world is 
different definitions, and the trouble with 
literature is loose terms. A sea-captain asks 
me to write the Free Press for some nautical 
facts. I ask him where he thinks the Free 
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Press gets its information, if not from him? 
When we say “typical American,” (100 per 
cent.), what do we mean? Organ-grinder or 
Admiral Prince? Some American travelers in 
California pulled the queue of an Oriental on 
the train and asked him if he were Chinese 
or Japanese. He politely replied in good Eng- 
lish, “Beg pardon. Are you Yankee or mon- 
kee?” 

An English reporter said to a Michigan 
Indian, “I don’t like the American — he 
swears so much.” The Indian replied, “Me 
American — don’t swear ‘tall’.” Mistake in 
definitions. 

The Indians moved to the swamp to make 
room for the “Babbitts.” (Babbitt is a metal 
used to fill up the gaps left by departed aris- 
tocracy). I followed the tide of unciviliza- 
tion, and got the legends of Nenawbozhu 
and the wonderful story of “Ascension.” The 
Babbitts pressed. I press-agented. 

Now we come to the business of the re- 
porter, the editor, the reformer, and the gos- 
sip. 

The reporter need not be a gossip — tell- 
ing half-truths to thrill, a peddler of colored 
balloons. He should keep himself out of it 
and report. 

The editor may blue-pencil what is against 
his purpose and policy, but he ought to have 
a purpose and policy. 

The reformer may exaggerate, clip, color, 
lie; but he must have high motive and better 
the world — needs to be Jesuitical. 

The gossip lies to injure, the reformer to 
save, the reporter to please, and the editor 
to survive. Hic jacet! 

I sent a story to a weekly paper and said 
I should not know whether the story was 
printed or not as I did not read the paper. I 
got a comment back, with the story: “For 
that reason we return it.” That editor did not 
lie, but he won’t survive—except as a 
humorist. 

Our motive should be the measure of our 
liberty with the pen. I am opposed to the 
“freedom of the press” as now constituted, 
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and freedom of speech — without a license 
(and very possibly I should want to be the 
only license-holder). We value our own opin- 
ions. We shall learn to value others for what 
they are worth. My grandfather often said, 
“Think twice before you speak, and then 
keep still.” But that would n’t fill a newspaper 
or a library — and we will assume they are 
necessary. Mark Twain was once asked by a 
little girl if books were good for presents. 
He replied, “Well, yes, a thin book like a 
geography is good to stop up a broken win- 
dow-pane; a leather-covered book is nice to 
strop a razor on; and a big book with an iron 
clasp is a bully thing to throw at a dog.” 
Also newspapers were once useful as pad- 





ding under carpets — but carpets are out of 
date, except for museum collections. 

There are books and books; papers and 
papers. Your own land and your own people 
make the best ones. Do you know your plan- 
tation? Are you seeing clearly as a reporter, 
weighing carefully as an editor, visualizing as 
a reformer, or guessing at as a gossip? Is 
the pen a safe instrument in your hands? Do 
you go to original sources for your knowl- 
edge? Do you write with humility and jus- 
tice, or with impudence and inebriation? Are 
you an asker or an autocrat? 

The world is at your door —and worlds of wisdom. 

“T said it in the meadow path, 

I say it on the mountain stairs, 


The best things any mortal hath 
Are those that every mortal shares.” 


The Store Cupboard 


By MarIstAN CHAPMAN 


HEN our furnace man let the fire out 

on the excuse that there was no more 
coal, we protested. He said that so long as 
the fire was burning he forgot about getting 
more coal. So here we sit in our overcoat, with 
our feet in a box, considering the allegory 
as it applies to the Improvident Writer. 

He stamps and mails his great creative ef- 
fort with a sigh of mingled contentment and 
regret. Then, realizing that he is written out, 
he tries to re-kindle the blaze from sparks in 
old notebooks, that contain, perhaps, a few 
tindery fragments of ideas. This failing, he is 
forced to tramp gloomily through days un- 
productive of heat or light. He may tell him- 
self that he is “thinking out” his next story, 
but he himself doesn’t believe it. His mind 
knows better, and his state is a deplorable 
one for it undermines both self-respect and 
self-confidence. 

During these periods of anti-climax he de- 


cides to give up being an author and try 
something easy, like the consulship of Nicara- 
gua. < 

No writer can live at a high pitch of crea- 
tive emotion or sustained passion for a long 
time. The hotter the fire the sooner it burns 
out. So, when he is in cold and barren mood, 
when words are shy and metaphor is balky 
— when the fire has gone out — he must saw 
more wood, and see to it that in the future 
he has enough in the store cupboard to keep 
the fire in. 

And now, my gloves permitting, I will type 
enough words to explain How It Should Be 
Done. 

Each literary unit, whether it be story, 
essay, or book, is a combination of two es- 
sential elements, plan and amplification, or, 
as some prefer, the technical and the artistic. 

The planning of a story is mechanical and 
scientific. It is a work of cold analysis, having 
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its complete expression in a well-plotted out- 
line. It is a work of judgment, of the weigh- 
ing and distributing of values, of logical ar- 
rangement of events and thoughts, of effective 
disposition of arguments. It requires severe 
discriminating thought and is, primarily, the 
work for a calm intellect. So much for the 
technical element. 

The artistic, or amplifying, part of any 
literary production is a work of passion. It 
is of the heart rather than of the head, of 
emotion rather than of intellect. It must be 
done in a fever of imagination and feeling, 
else it will be lifeless and tedious. 

In the confusion of the two elements lies 
the explanation of much worthless writing: 
In this confusion is the cause of failure of 
most amateur effort. 

What has all this to do with the writer’s 
store cupboard? Listen: 

Since the two aspects of creative work re- 
quire opposite functions of the mind, it is 
only necessary to use one when the other is 
dormant in order to make the most of mental 
equipment. When the flame of inspiration is 
failing, the writer must store more fuel in 
the shape of plans and framework for use 
later on. Then, when genius burns, it will 
have something to feed on. The writer who 
has an advance supply of outlines in his store 
cupboard, has only to select one that best fits 


his next creative mood. He may form any 
desired figure upon the skeleton, but he will 
not waste the burning hours in fashioning 
amorphous lumps of “fine writing.” 

The practice of building outlines during 
dull periods is economical in a double sense, 
it keeps the store cupboard well stocked and 
turns to account the hours that would other- 
wise be spent in idle fuming. 

Nor is the practice so hard as it sounds, 
for, paradoxically, the very act of planning 
begets its opposite, the act of elaborating. 
Hard mental labor invokes the spirit of 
beauty, the drudgery of technique brings on 
creative fever. 

The store cupboard, to be of value, must 
contain completed outlines, useable materials. 
It will not do to shove in rough jottings, 
ghosts of ideas that can never have substance, 
quotations that may “someday” develop into 
themes, catch titles for unborn stories, “clever 
stunts” pretending to be plots,— any old 
note book can yield such material. The 
writer’s store cupboard must contain definite 
units of plotted material, ready, when the 
hour of inspiration comes, to be converted 
into living words. 

It will take all the dull and unimaginative 
days to keep the cupboard supplied, but the 
writer will effectually keep his fire alight. 


The Trick of the Gripping Story 


By Louts DuNcAN Ray 


R. RUDYARD KIPLING and Sir 

Arthur Conan Doyle made use of an 
important device in story technique that de- 
serves considerable study at the hands of 
fictionists. It was very simple. Mr. Kipling 
would write, let us say, “If Peggy Marlowe, 
standing in her riding habit behind the fifth 
deodar on the road around Jakko Hill, had 
not seen Jimmie Anstruther, subaltern of the 
Tenth Bengal Lancers, kissing his Colonel’s 


wife, this story would not have happened.” 
Sir Arthur, in a Sherlock Holmes story, would 
often introduce the particular tale in hand 
with something like this: “This incident in 
the life of Sherlock Holmes at Baker Street 
occurred between the Affair of the Waterloo 
Luggage Van and the Martlesham Heath 
Mystery —— ” 

Mr. Kipling never told, and never intended 
to tell, the story of Jimmie Anstruther kiss- 
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ing the wife of his regimental head, and Sir 
Arthur simply invented two enticing names 
that would make titles for detective narra- 
tives. But why did they introduce them? 
Because they arouse emotional reaction in the 
reader through memory of similar and pre- 
vious stories in the same locale or about the 
same persons. Mr. Kipling has written many 
stories of Simla. Any reader of any of his 
tales of Jakko Hill is instantly aroused by 
the reference in a characteristic way to the 
locale of these previously-read stories. The 
same thing applies to Sir Arthur’s introduc- 
tory device, except that in his case, the ref- 
erence centers around Sherlock Holmes in- 
stead of around a locality. 

There is a great deal behind this. When 
you as a reader opened a story with the 
trick of referring to something else in artis- 
tic harmony with the story to be told, (as 
would be proved actually by continuation of 
the narrative in hand), you experienced a 
sudden and pleasing flood of feeling. Perhaps 
you actually made a lightning search through 
your memory for a story by Sherlock 
Holmes’s creator in which the super-detective 
solved a crime in a railway-luggage van in 
Waterloo Station, London, or for a Kipling 
story about Jimmie Anstruther. At any rate, 
you had what can best be described as a 
flood of hardly-describable arousements of an 
intense but vague sort. Possibly you actually 
tried to tell yourself a story about Jimmie 
Anstruther, up at Simla on leave, or located 
there during the hot season through wire- 
pulling by Peggy Marlowe’s mother. 

The effort to tell yourself the unwritten 
Kipling tale of Jimmie Anstruther and Peggy 
Marlowe, in which you were blocked by an 
impenetrable wall of elusive resistance, was 
due to emotional response through memory 
of all the Jakko Hill and Simla stories you 
ever read by Kipling, belonging to the type 
indicated by the introduction and reference. 
No wonder your consciousness was aware of 
a surging up of a flood of something indefin- 
able but strong. Through memory acting sub- 
consciously, you experienced a pleasant emo- 


tional tempest—a mixture of sympathy, 
sorrow, cynicism, and every sensation and 
reaction that Mr. Kipling caused you to feel 
during readings of his previous Simla tales. 

But these emotions are vague, because 
they haven’t anything towards which they 
may be directed, no definite acts of definite 
characters which cause them in normal story 
telling. Consequently, a reader mistakes them, 
or is unable to define them as being emo- 
tions at all. Mr. Kipling deals with human 
hearts in a much greater degree than Sir 
Arthur. The Sherlock Holmes stories are de- 
pendent on ingenious reasonings and deduc- 
tions and readings of concrete clues, and ob- 
scure acts of criminals, with very little heart 
activities, if one may specify them to be rea- 
soned, intellectual sequences of act, incident 
and episode, in the main. Mr. Kipling’s 
people perform acts under impulses aroused 
by environment and changed relations with 
other characters, which are also performing 
impulsive acts, arising from their emotions; 
these in the main are not intellectual and 
volitional deeds under the control of the 
minds of the characters. The result of this 
difference is that there is a fainter reaction 
by the reader who undergoes the Sherlock 
Holmes introduction. It is intellectual, and 
rather to be described as aroused curiosity 
relative to Martlesham Heath, or whatever 
the reference may be. It is subdued; emotions 
of the heart do not predominate, and we have 
no surge of feeling of horror, pity, or repul- 
sion towards plotting murderers and the other 
properties of the Sherlock Holmes characters. 
They are really subjects in a laboratory, and 
we have studied them as an intellectual pas- 
time previously, so that they now arouse in- 
tellectual interest and expectancy only when 
they are recalled as a group. 

Mr. Kipling is the greater artist, in using 
his materials to depict the heart-moved re- 
actions of characters. The true end of that 
succession of incidents and characters in con- 
flict and accord with each other, and in emo- 
tional change, is to create and arouse appro- 
priate or sympathetic emotions in the reader; 
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and the words that comprise a story, and the 
incidents in the story, and the characters that 
move through it, are all merely stage proper- 
ties to react and create in the heart of the 
reader as a succession of emotions. 

When a story is opened with the sort of 
introduction that has been given, the reader 
has his emotional or intellectual nature 
aroused from mere latency to activity at once. 
This, in turn, secures his emotional or voli- 
tional attention, and he is said to be “inter- 
ested,” or even “gripped” by the story. The 
author’s next problem is to maintain that 
emotional flux by giving it something upon 
which to fasten, and from then on to com- 
mence the real business of taking that reader’s 
stirred-up emotional nature through the whole 
scale of impulsive attitudes that we call gen- 
erally by the name “emotions,” which first 
influence the will, and through the will create 
decisions in real life. 

The author has in front of him a blank 
sheet of paper on which he plans to set down 
words. These words are intended to lure a 
reader’s emotions into activity, and the best 
medium for these efforts lies in the emotion- 
caused acts of other people or the emotions 
of other people, in pairs and groups or singly, 
and under the influences of environment. A 
Kipling trick in technique has been shown as 
a means of arousing rich, unfocussed emo- 
tion, and the means has been memory and 
association of ideas, brought into being by a 
well-chosen reference of some slight complex- 
ity; in the first instance the complexity is 
the introduction of Peggy Marlowe, hiding, 
riding habit, fifth deodar, Jakko Hill, Jimmie 
Anstruther, subaltern, colonel, colonel’s wife, 
kissing, approximately a dozen inter-reacting 
elements, capable of an infinite number of 
combinations. The imagination can play on a 
tremendous amount of latent emotional ma- 
terial in the interrelations, and they are in- 
tense in possibilities. But by the mere read- 
ing, which initiates emotion, the reader’s 
intellect has instantly aroused itself in appre- 
ciating and judging possible interrelations. By 
the reading of the Sherlock Holmes intro- 
duction, the reader’s mind has leaped through 





a dozen Sherlock stories, which are intellec- 
tual. Less-strong emotion has aroused itself 
through the predominantly intellectual action 
created by the words. 

This is the key, then, for the author’s solu- 
tion to his problem. Emotion can be aroused 
artificially by a trick introduction, and the 
reader prepared to respond to the emotional 
values of the story that build up his own 
changing emotions, which it is the purpose 
of the author to create. Have the author keep 
up mental and emotional response by the 
reader that will continually arouse the 
reader’s emotional nature. 

One of the best and cleverest ways of 
maintaining this emotional state, and fasten- 
ing it on a definite excitant, is to force the 
reader into a mild continuous flow of deduc- 
tion that leads to an emotional climax in the 
character, and an emotional response to the 
character’s state in the reader. It does little 
good to assert the sequence of facts or inci- 
dent or state of mind of the character. It 
does much good to unfold the fact, incident, 
or state, by indirection, so the reader must 
deduce the emotions in the character. In 
doing this, the reader is performing mental 
action of an emotion-arousing nature, and 
the reader’s emotions are themselves aroused 
in a definite direction, a definite emotion di- 
rected towards a definite character under some 
environmental influence. Environment itself 
is an important medium for arousing of emo- 
tion. Repetition of a particular phase of en- 
vironment tenses and increases emotional ef- 
fect. Deduction by the reader forces him to 
participate in the emotional phases of the 
narrative, and arouses his own emotion. 

Each paragraph in a story, every turning 
point and every scene in the incidents that 
expound a plot, is capable of being handled 
in precisely that manner to arouse every sort 
of reader emotion. They surprise him by 
rational characteristic acts, then completely 
alter relations between characters and over- 
turn the reader’s own emotions in constant 
succession through climax after climax, pro- 
duced by material that exposes the human 
hearts of the characters. 
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T is sometimes necessary for us to remind 

ourselves that we are not publishing a 
magazine of literary criticism. We are often 
tempted to cough depreciatively and insert 
some probably inappropriate remark into the 
gentle chatter of the critics about some of 
the modern books and authors they take so 
seriously and so kindly. Usually, we are able 
to repress the impulse, but now we must 
speak. Justice lays her heavy hand on our 
shoulder and pushes us into the arena. 

There lives in Paris a group of American 
writers, apparently led by one James Joyce, 
who are supposed to be doing something new 
in the art of writing. Here is a fair sample 
of their literary output: 


“riverrun brings us back to Howth Castle and 
Environs, Sir Tristram violer d’amores, fr’ over the 
short sea, had passencore rearrived from North 
America on this side the scraggy isthmus of Europe 
Minor to wielderfight this peninsulate war: nor had 


topsawyer’s rocks by the stream. Oconee exag- 
gerated themselves to Laurens County’s gorgios, 
while they went doublin their mumper all the time; 
nor avoice from afire bellowsed mische mische to 
touftouf thuartpeatrick,” etc., etc. 


To some readers this may seem a bit difficult, 
even obscure. Fortunately, Miss Gertrude 
Stein, another experimenter, comes to our 
assistance with a clear elucidation of the 
principles which are being followed: 


“T have an explanation of this in this way. If 
we say, Do not share, he will not bestow they can 
meditate I am going to do so, we have organised 
an irregular common-place and we have made excess 
turn to rambling. I always like the use of these but 
not particularly.” 


Be it said that few people take all this very 
seriously, but there are some who do. The 
object of the experimentors is apparently to 
short-circuit the mental processes by which 
an impression or mood is normally trans- 
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mitted from writer to reader. The rules of 
grammar or composition are dispensed with 
entirely. After all, why not? 

But — and here lies the injustice of it all 
— these ingenious young folk are not the real 
pioneers in this great movement. Let us give 
credit where credit is due. What an affront to 
the noble name of literature if we forget the 
real founder of the short-circuitists, humble 
though he be! 

It began in the middle of the last century 
and continued close to its end, the first up- 
rising of this new force in the world of let- 
ters. In the fastness of the Berkshire Hills, 
there nestles snugly the tiny hamlet known 
as Williamstown. In the heart of this hamlet, 
there nestles even more snugly a college called 
Williams, with its various appurtenances and 
tributaries. Among the latter was one Bill 
Pratt, of some local renown as a woodchop- 
per and vendor of apples to the hungry stu- 
dents, but of the most resplendent fame as an 
orator of parts. It has been stated by some 
harsh critics that Bill was half-witted. Some 
harsher ones may have reduced the fraction. 
Although Bill lived a bit before our day, we 
do not believe it. Fortunately, there is no 
need to argue the matter. It is easy to re- 
concile the various factions of criticism by 
saying broadly that the gentleman was in- 
spired. 

This great founder of our modern school of 
Short-circuitism gave many expressions of 
his powers. Unfortunately, only a few have 
been preserved, in a privately printed book 
called “Bill Pratt, The Saw-buck Philoso- 
pher,” by John Sheridan Zelie and Carroll 
Perry. Since the record is so obscure it is 
small wonder that recognition has been so 
slow to come. 

The first selection we offer is from the 
speech delivered by Mr. Pratt on the occasion 
of his election to the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
by a number of students who, it was dis- 
covered later, unhappily had no connection 
with that worthy organization. He selected 
for his topic Morgan Hall, the dormitory 
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which was the scene of his induction into the 
sacred order. 


“What hesitation! what perplexity! Oh, the 
mighty cables of mankind and the virtue of neces- 
sity. I cam remember when there warn’t no build- 
ings here but West College, East College and the 
gable-end of a cartridge-box. But now what an 
incumbrance of generosity. Oh, Mr. Morgan, he 
was a good man, remember him well, I led his class. 
Ottaw! He said to me, William, what kind of a 
promonotory do they need for our early tomater? 
Says I, Mr. Morgan, they need a necessity of osten- 
tation and ounces of mathematics. It should be 
built of borax and soldered with the cements of 
memory. Says he, William, I have a demillion. I 
would waste my extravagance on Williams College, it 
is named for you. Says I, Then waste it. Twist and 
tear. Build up and down. Rimrach the cantaginous 
rocks of the Berkshire, Greylock, and the Hoosac 
Tunnel, and build with the architecture of concen- 
tration. Be demorganized and impart your professor- 
ship in a measure of meality. Assist the gadfly of 
your deportments and listen to the hymoniky of 
sympathy and saleratus. Then he said, William, if 
I build it with my spondulix, will you watch it 
with your vegetation? Yes, sir, said I, but I won’t 
go into it at night while them cows, snakes and 
hydrants are over the doors, because of my timidi- 
ty, witchcraft and chief extracts. Gentlemen, I thank 
you for your depiety and depravity.” 


We lived in Morgan Hall during our Fresh- 
man year. Whenever we entered the building 
and looked up at the gargoyles over the doors 
we thought of his ringing words of descrip- 
tion, “Cows, snakes, and hydrants,” and were 
dumb with admiration. 

Mr. Joyce, sit yourself down at your favor- 
ite side-walk cafe, and, over a glass of ab- 
synthe, look up at the gargoyles of Notre 
Dame and do any better than that. We dare 
you to. Our bets are on Bill Pratt and Wil- 
liamstown hard cider. This greatest of the 
Short-circuitists had a reflective, even a 
sombre frame of mind. In a funeral address 


delivered after the passing of a funeral pro- 
cession he said: 


“Murmur and mourn! The language of life is 
past. The grass of gullory is gone and the electricity 
of the. bay-rum tree is decided with the laments of 
refuge: Oh, he was a good man. How the grass- 
hoppers of his belief floundered with the winds 
of his whiffle-trees. What a burden he was! What a 
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beautiful Pharisee! By the corduroy of his attain- 
ments and the melody of his magnificence he re- 
tired and the palms of his pussy-willows wave with 
the Rolling Ottaw.” 


His deep religious nature is expressed in 
his attitude toward the clergy: 


“They are men of deprudence. They have walked 
the verges of life with a crucifixion of memory. 
They have hibernated among the sanctified symp- 
toms and a confession of matrimony. Oh! the 
catechism of the chief end of man. How they have 
watered the sparks of life with the carbolic acid of 
depression. There is Mr. —— Oh, what a power of 
ornithology he has, what gravity and imitation! 
He is condensed by the harmony of magnesia. Good 
man, Then there is Mr. He is good for an 
ordination, because the velvets of his magnetism are 
in such good order. So much parametto, so much 
mutiny, so many gills of life. He heard the noise 
of his calling and calamity. 

There is Mr. ——. What a photograph of omni- 
potence. He knew the ashialities of life. He is orated 
by the benefits of necessity Rach-she-bor-ottaw and 
the gable-end of a cartridge-box.” 





Again this is reflected in a welcoming 
speech to a theological graduate on his re- 
turn to college: 


““VYou have the gloomy shines. Worn with a 
tumult of the conflict of Hebrew and a scrutiny 
of salvation, are you consumed with your moun- 
taineous circumstances? No, Sir! Why, Sir? Because 
you have a cheerful scorn. Are you deprived? No, 
Sir. Why, Sir? Because you have regulated your 
eccentricities, and you now have a cohorent identi- 
fication, but you’d a done better if you’d had a 
freedom of the will and the blue ribbon in the 
synagogue.” 


Again, in an address to a summer resident of 
the town, taken in shorthand by W. Hamilton 
Gibson, the artist: 


“Gentlemen of the noble conjugation! Sanctified 
embodiments of the dust of earth! I greet you with 
the testiments of munification, huminity, proserpy, 
and destruction. By the efforts of my shad-glooms 
of death, by the fables of conjuity and the vance 
of dormant worship, I select myself. I elevate my- 
self on the prospersity and tain and parmentity and 
generosity to the gable-end of Christianity. Arise, 
the tain of progress! Hear us, sakes of life and 
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glooms of death! On the fancy verge of egotism, 
may the whale-gates of parmenity transform my 
elevation and concess my headways of bluce in the 
ornaments of munition and the tain of gollidge. 
Transform my own sanctity in the ballads of life, 
and, purified by the rich views of the dust of earth, 
strike the Shaksperes of the gable-end! Proserpize 
the glooms of the infinesimal destruction!” 


(Here ensues the apostrophe to his white dog; 
the personal application of the discourse.) 


“Oh, Carlo, the fountain of headways and charge 
of the glooms of earth! By the verb-defections of 
parmenity, mangenism, resurrection, and redemption, 
hail to the dust of earth! Eshah Mattah, Commora 
shee graw! Spit of the halfways, ornaments of 
publicity, vance of worship, and tain of progress, 
concess myself with allspice and rang-gang to the 
gable-end of the cartridge-box, to the inguinity of 
the brainless hymoniky, the concessive tweed-shell, 
and the Shaksperean spit-fire. Oh, for the whale-gates 
of sanctity, the testiments of gollidge and glooms! 
May the shoulder-blades of time and the inguinity of 
purification consume us. Sakes of life and fountain 
of all headways, transform us by the ornaments of 
testimonial pardonation to the shad-glooms of 
eternity. Commora shee graw! Attah!” 


It will be noted that there is an absence in 
his masterpieces of certain elements which 
are to be found in the work of his present- 
day followers. To put it bluntly, they are 
perhaps more concerned with sexual matters 
than he. But had Williams been a university 
instead of a small college, and had he been 
in association with bright young medical 
students, seeing physiology through an ado- 
lescent haze, who knows but that he might 
have set a mark of accomplishment beyond 
their widest range of attainment? Indeed, 
who knows? And who cares? 

Hail then, Bill Pratt, founder of a great 
movement, still unequalled in the pure artistry 
of short-circuitism! May you confound the 
pretenders who would seize the laurels of the 
pioneer from your brow. Hail to your glori- 
ous leadership! By the shad-glooms of eter- 
nity, hail! By the demi-john of the shadow 
of blood, hail! Commora shee graw! Attaw! 

W. D. kK. 
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Editor, the Forum: 
When the versatile pen of Horace Greeley was 
stilled, it marked the passing of a man who in reality 
was the father of American agricultural journalism. 
Greeley wrote with a sympathetic style for the 
country folk and there are those who are living 
today who can recall when they used to wait to 
hear someone read from the Tribune what “Mr. 
Greeley had to say.” Greeley was a pioneer in a 
profession that promises to be one of the richest 
fields in the future for the journalistic-minded who 
understands farmers and farm conditions. 

Since the days of Greeley agricultural journalism 
has been in a state of evolution. Its days of 
pioneering were marked by the country newspaper 
man who was promoted to the ranks of the farm 
journal or the writer who had a great understand- 
ing of rural conditions. Those men were real pioneers. 
They helped “hew a civilization out of the back- 
woods.” Their task at editing a farm journal was a 
hard one but they persevered and out of the work 
that they gave to the profession we have the agri- 
cultural journalism of today. Those pioneers knew 
rural life and they loved it. They wrote from their 
hearts and while they might not have had all of 
the technical knowledge of the ages at their com- 
mand they made the world better because they lived. 

Agricultural journalism, it seems, is entering a new 
era. College and university graduates are entering 
the field. During the past few years colleges and 
universities have prepared curriculums which would 
specifically train students to take up work on the 
staff of a farm journal or a farm weekly. Possibly 
the University of Missouri, Iowa State College and 
Kansas Agricultural College have done more or as 
much along this line as any other educational in- 
stitution. 

There has always been a lot of criticism for the 
“college trained journalist.” He has been accused of 
practically everything “unbecoming a gentleman.” 
The greatest objections appear to be that he does 
not know how to write after he graduates and that 
he comes out of college loaded with egotism that it 
takes the average editor a decade to eliminate. 
These criticisms are true in far too many cases but 


A TEN-DOLLAR prize ts awarded each month for the best 
letter published in this department. 
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of course in many they are not. To train a student 
for the straight profession of journalism is a hard 
task but to combine the study in a curriculum and 
ask him to master technical agriculture and journal- 
ism makes the task harder. A student may like farm- 
ing and farm life and to study the technical side 
but may have absolutely no inclination to write and 
may be unable to develop a style that would make 
him a valuable man in a farm journal office. On the 
other hand, he may love the profession of newspaper- 
making and may be a good reporter but if he cannot 
master the subject matter of technical agriculture 
and has no clear-cut understanding of rural life he 
had better go into some other kind of work. 

The coliege-trained agricultural writer is hard to 
find. There is a great demand for this “dual pur- 
pose” writer and as soon as he is through school 
he usually has more jobs offered him than he can 
ever consider, so he usually takes the best. There 
are only a few students following the curriculum in 
our colleges and universities that lead to a degree 
in agricultural journalism. At the University of 
Missouri last year there were only four students who 
were following the curriculum and at the other 
schools in like proportion. Another reason why 
more students do not go into this kind of writing 
may be due to the fact that people connected with 
agricultural work other than writing are usually 
underpaid. The agricultural journalism curriculum 
may also be to blame in many cases. The curricu- 
lum usually embraces a four-year period of study of 
about 125 hours collegiate training. The curriculum 
seems to include an abundance of chemistry and 
science which is irrelevant for the man who is to 
write intelligently along agricultural subjects. From 
twelve to fifteen hours of chemistry are required 
together with about the same amount of biological 
science and a course or two in physics —all this 
besides many hours in technical agriculture and 
practical writing and journalism. 

If a student, for example, is to prepare himself 
for farm journal work in the South, he must gain 
a large amount of knowledge about technical agri- 
culture and then possibly specialize in cotton or 
other native field crops, or some phase of animal 
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husbandry. But with the great number of useless 
scientific requirements, he goes out of school un- 
armed with the real knowledge that he needs. If 
he attempts to write as he has been trained he is 
apt to become too scientific and his writing will be 
tiresome. Above all, an agricultural writer should 
write interestingly and with information. His pur- 
pose should be to inspire and not merely to give the 
farmer so many facts as how to cultivate beans or 
squashes. The farmer can get that information from 
any seed catalogue or from the back of a package 
of seeds. 

Deans of the different colleges hold to different 
theories. Some contend that a student should go out 
armed with all of the agricultural information that 
he can carry without much regard for the writing 
side, while others hold to the other view point that 
a student must know how to write or he will cer- 
tainly fail as an agricultural writer. Agricultural in- 
formation can be acquired but the ability to write 
is something born in a man. Dean Don T. Gray of 
the Arkansas College of Agriculture hired an agri- 
cultural editor not long ago and he selected a man 
who did not know anything about technical agri- 
culture but who was a good writer, had graduated 
from a school of journalism, and had had years of 
newspaper experience. The Dean felt that the man 
could acquire a knowledge of agriculture far easier 
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Editor, the Forum: 

According to my impression of prize ring etiquette 
(by one who has never been there), it is customary 
and courteous, before pounding one’s adversary to 
a pulp, to shake his hand. Therefore, in taking issue 
with Mr. Hillyer’s article on poetry in the March 
issue of Toe Writer, I should like to begin by 
thanking him for two sound statements: “Without 
for a moment losing sight of that existence which 
he shares with his kind, the poet will at the same 
time, observe it with a greater excitement than 
others and from a larger perspective. In like manner, 
he uses the same words as the rest of his race, but 
in rarer and more suggestive combinations.” 

As Hashimura Togo would put it, so farly, so 
goodly! But Mr. Hillyer goes farther — too far. In 
his statement, “The Revolutionist who insists that 
his thoughts are too vast to be ‘trammeled’ by 
traditional forms has much to prove —in his case 
we—perceive the exaggerated egotism which re- 
fuses to comply with universally accepted stand- 
ards,” Mr. Hillyer omits one very important point 
—the distinction between egotism and individual- 
ism. They are not, necessarily, the same. Because 
they show the same surface symptom —i.e., im- 
patience of restraints and interferences—the av- 
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than he could acquire the ability to write. His 
theory is working out fine. 

Regardless of the theories that are held by the 
colleges and universities, they will come to train their 
students as the profession wants them trained. The 
profession will demand a man with some knowledge 
of technical agriculture, of rural institutions, and 
who can write sympathetically of rural folks. The 
man who cannot live up to that will not be in 
demand by the farm press of the future. The bright 
day in farm journal and other farm writing fields 
has just dawned. There must be a bright outlook 
on it. The man who enters it must be trained to 
help fight the farmers’ battles, must be a diplomat, 
must be “another wise man,” must be a writer that 
can write so that the tired farmer will read in- 
stead of throwing the paper under the table and 
going to bed after supper. In other words, he must 
represent the apex in this new era of journalism. To 
train men for this field the colleges and universities 
must be broad-minded, or men for this profession 
will be recruited elsewhere than from the college 
campus, for after all “education is training men. It 
is the same now as it was when Mark Hopkins sat 
on one end of a log and James Garfield sat on the 
other.” Clyde Duncan. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
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erage unthinking man is constantly confusing the 
two. I give Mr. Hillyer full credit for understanding 
perfectly where the difference lies; but I think he 
should have made the distinction clear in his article, 
because the average unthinking reader is far too 
prone, as it is, to size up every manifestation of 
individualism as pure and simple pose. 

The egotist says, “J must not be trammeled!” 
The individualist says, “The poet—any poet — 
must not be trammeled. I must decline to be either 
the trammeler or the trammelee.” The egotist says, 
“I am a law unto myself.” The individualist, 
‘Every creative worker must be a law unto himself.” 
That such an attitude makes criticism difficult is 
true, but irrelevant; for is it not, after all, the 
chief function of a poet to make the critic’s job an 
easy one? Individualism often accompanies egotism. 
Also, it often accompanies a profound personal 
humility. It has no direct bearing upon either. 

Mr. Hillyer regrets that he receives many more 
appeals for advice on how to get published than 
on how to do good work That is perfectly natural. 
It does not prove that the poet values publi- 
cation more than good work. It merely proves 
that in writing to Mr. Hillyer, he is viewing Mr. 
Hillyer more in the light of an editor than of a 
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teacher. This view of Mr. Hillyer may be the wrong 
one, but it proves nothing, one way or the other, 
about the poet’s absolute standard of values, where 
publicity may or may not rank above good work. 
One very good saying of Mr. Hillyer’s — which 
is neither trite nor platitudinous — nevertheless 
possesses, in common with platitudes and trite saws, 
this dangerous trait: that if swallowed whole it 
may, by very reason of the large element of truth 
it contains, become a tyranny and an impediment 
to progress. The saying I refer to is this: “The 
emotion of an individual is only important in so 
far as it is the emotion of the race.” There are 
two sides to every shield, and the other side of 
this one is fact that any emotion of any individual 
—even to a mania for collecting tomato cans — 
is ipso facto the emotion of a part of the race, and 
for that reason has some bearing — if only a patho- 
logical one-— upon the emotion of the race as a 
whole. If the poet’s job is to “set forth an idea or 
emotion shared by the majority of the race,” how 
would Mr. Hillyer dispose of these quotations? 


a.) 


“And th se os 
They tae" wp up in the - 3 


And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled mono 
Feel a glory in so rolli 
the human heart a stone — 
They are neither man nor woman — 
They are neither brute nor human — 
») They are Ghouls!” 


“The many men, so beautiful, 
they all 


And did’ | 
And a thousand thousand siny things 
Lived on — and so did I 






Editor, the Forum: 

Writers are quite ordinary people. Such a simple 
statement may lack all the charms of conceit, but it 
has the one of truth. Writers are quite ordinary 
people — even in their desire to think of themselves 
as beings beyond the ordinary. Writers eat (even if 
they may not always overeat), sleep, dress, go to the 
moving pictures, collect stamps or picture post cards, 
buy gilt-edge bonds, ride in jitneys, and play the 
saxophone. Even “great” writers. 

And writers get tired. Energy — physical, mental, 
emotional — comes and goes. A day comes when the 
wielder of pen and pencil or the pounder of type- 
writer keys feels fatigued and sits staring at the 
blank sheets of paper that somehow won’t become 
filled with magic words. Slowly it becomes painfully 
plain that the fountain has somehow gone dry. The 
brain fails to respond at his bidding, the emotions 
are sluggish, the creative thrill is no more. 

It is easy for the outside medicoes to look wise 
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Should these be discarded as poetically worthless? 
Certainly they do not describe the experiences of 
the majority of the race! Yet they are representative 
passages from the works of two first-rate poets. 

Moreover, as James Branch Cabell has so amus- 
ingly put it, “In Homer, when Ajax lifts a stone 
it is with the strength of ten warriors, and Odysseus, 
when it at all promotes the progress of the story, 
becomes invisible. It seems, upon the whole, less 
probable that Homer drew either of these accomp- 
lishments from the actual human life about him, 
than from simple consciousness that it would be 
very gratifying if men could do these things.” 

In my own poems, by preference, I stick rather 
closely to approved rhythms, conventional capitaliza- 
tion, and realistic subjects; but I hotly defend the 
right of any poet to “adopt strange diction and 
bizarre forms” if that is better suited to the nature 
and unity of his work. 

Finally, while I grant that absurd elocution on 
the lecture platform is annoying, and that conscious, 
deliberate eccentricity is deplorable in people of any 
craft— nevertheless the world in general is far 
too quick to forget that many so called “eccentrici- 
ties” of poets really arise from the desperate shifts 
to which the poor creatures are compelled to resort, 
by reason of being, without exception, the poorest- 
paid class of workers under the sun. Many a “long- 
haired” poet gets that way because he is flatly faced 
by the stark necessity of choosing between a hair- 
cut and a copy of Tae Writer. That being the sit- 
uation, can you blame him? 

Gladys Guilford Scott. 

San Francisco, Calif. 





FOR WRITERS 


and prescribe a rest-cure. But writers being what 
they are, ordinary people, cannot always pack up 
and go into the meuntains for a holiday. They can- 
not always run off to Palm Beach, to Europe, or 
even to Atlantic City. Besides, being also what they 
are, a wee bit extraordinary, they love their work 
and cannot keep away from it. Writing has become 
their very life, and it is easier for a camel to strain 
his hump through the eye of a needle than for a 
writer to live without writing. No, he cannot always 
take a rest-cure. Another remedy must be sought. 

Fortunately, there are stimulants. Still more for- 
tunately, there are inexpensive and readily accessible 
stimulants. Two of these I have found practicable 
and I have since discovered that other writers have 
resorted to their invigorating effect. 

One easily obtainable stimulant is letters. A large 
file of personal and business letters is a valuable 
possession. It is a reservoir of energy which costs 
little to maintain and can always be depended upon. 
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Letters from old friends, sweethearts, school-chums, 
relatives, business associates, traveling companions 
— what a power of life is in them! When the mind 
becomes dull and the imagination weary, pull out 
that file of old experiences and memories will come 
trooping in, living, throbbing, glowing. Forgotten 
incidents are there, and half-forgotten characters, 
words that once meant joy and pain and sorrow 
and hope, messages that meant conquest or defeat, 
confidences reticently made, confessions stated and 
implied. Human kindness is in that file, and human 
frailty — jealousy and duplicity and slyness and 
diplomacy. Perhaps a mother’s tenderness is there, 
a father’s solicitude, a friend’s readiness in a trying 
moment, an enemy’s plotting, a sweetheart’s first 
timid yearning, a fellow-traveler’s bravery, an em- 
ployer’s miserliness or benevolence, an aged relative’s 
loneliness, a youngster’s villainy. The age of these 
mementoes is no blemish; on the contrary, the older 
they are the more mellow they have become, be- 
cause one’s point of view has become more tolerant 
and objective. 

It is no discredit to a writer to acknowledge his 
occasional need of stimulants. Literature is always 
a result of stimulation. Perhaps it is only what 
Wordsworth called poetry: “Emotion recollected in 
tranquillity.” Letters are crystallized emotion. An 
occasional rereading, at a psychological moment, is 
merely a recollection in tranquillity of past emo- 
tions. That’s what letters are kept for. Great writers 
have not been ashamed to acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to the power of letters. Here’s a tribute 
from James Branch Cabell. “From letters,” says 
Charteris in “Beyond Life,” “somehow, one gets 
more of a genuine accent, of a real flavor, than it 
is easy to invent. Indeed, as I grow older I find it 
impossible to ‘do’ a satisfactory heroine without a 
packet of old love-letters to start on — and to work 
in here and there, you know, for dialogue.” 

Another stimulant that is almost of equal value 
to the writer is a good collection of photographs 
and pictures. So many faces float in a writer’s fancy 
that they are sometimes likely to become confused, 
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indistinct, hazy. If he can open an album of old 
pictures his imagination is re-charged. Here are 
distinct faces with definite personalities, faces with 
lines and shadings, beautiful faces and ugly faces, 
kind faces and evil faces, heroic faces and weak 
faces. One can use these faces and the personalities 
behind them or one can use but parts of these faces 
and personalities behind them. One’s creative imagi- 
nation may seize upon the eyes of one face, the 
forehead of another, the chin of a third, and the 
expression of a fourth, and create a composite per- 
sonality that will have the hard reality common to 
all, tempered by the soft ideality in the writer’s 
mind. 

To collect such an album is not a difficult matter. 
Snapshots will do; graduation, wedding, picnic, of- 
fice, family reunion, honeymoon, and tourist pictures. 
Cuttings from the rotogravure section of the Sun- 
day newspaper will do; counts and countesses, cabi- 
net officers, pugilists, chorus girls, tennis champions, 
prize beauties, destitude old mothers, immigrants in 
colorful costumes, ditch diggers, dudes, criminals, 
and famous writers. The scissors and a little paste, 
operated by an interested and judicious mind, will 
do wonders. No writer need worry about the “hazi- 
ness” of his characters while the camera is busy 
registering the external, and a large amount of the 
internal, likenesses of humanity. 

The stimulants here suggested are not designed to 
take the place of the one all writers are addicted 
to, or should be —the notebook. The notebook is a 
record of the writer’s fleeting thoughts, observations, 
memoranda. If it be properly kept it should be a 
treasure-house of valuable material and a source of 
inspiration. But letters and pictures, which come to 
us so easily, are such positive additions that they 
deserve the earnest attention of all writers, both 
timid and overconfident. Who knows what the mor- 
row may bring? Imagination is mortal and subject 
to infirmities, and energy has its low moments. 

N. Bryllion Fagin. 

Baltimore, Md. 











The Manuscript Market 


TuiIs information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to conditions of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 
in question. — MARGARET GorDON, Manuscript Market 


Editor. 


THE New YorK SUNDAY WoRLD MAGAZINE 
— 63 Park Row, New York, wants original 
short stories written expressly for its readers. 
Stories must contain less than 3,000 words 
and should be typewritten, but they may be 
on any subject and be written in any style. 
The minimum payment for any manuscript 
will be $100, and stories of greater merit will 
be paid for accordingly. Manuscripts should 
be directed to the Fiction Editor. 


St. NicHotas — 353 Fourth avenue, New 
York, no longer appeals in any degree to 
younger children, and is now in the market 
for short stories for boys and girls of high- 
school age. These stories should not exceed 
5,000 words, and the editors really prefer 
those containing from 3,000 to 3,500 words. 
The magazine does not need serials at pres- 
ent, but the stock of “to-be-continued” mate- 
rial will not carry the editors beyond the 
middle of 1928, and they are always looking 
ahead. Serials should not exceed 30,000 words, 
and no story should run through the year, but 
must be concluded in six parts. 
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LIBERTY — 247 Park avenue, New York, is 
in the market for verses, especially for verses 
by amateurs. No subjects are barred, but ex- 
perience has shown that the amateur poet is 
more successful in the light, lyrical vein than 
in the tragic or philosophic mood. Poems 
should not exceed sixteen lines, and will be 
paid for at the customary rate. They should 
be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 


THE BiuEe Book — 36 South State street, 
Chicago, Ill., is rather heavily stocked at 
present, but would be particularly hospitable 
to some really good humor. 


FARM AND FIRESIDE—250 Park avenue, 
New York, needs short, pithy articles that tell 
worth-while profitable, personal farm expe- 
riences — stories of ordinary farm people 
who have done something out of the ordinary. 
It may be that they have simply done the 
usual thing unusually well. It may be that 
they have found a shorter and better way to 
accomplish some ordinary farm task. In any 
event, there must be something new and un- 
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usual about the story — some news to it. And 
it must be written in the first person. If you 
are telling your neighbor’s experience, get him 
to sign the manuscript. Pictures showing the 
persons concerned in the article are very wel- 
come. They must be sharp, clear, informally 
posed, and close-up enough so that the fea- 
tures are plainly seen. Size 5 x 7 is preferred. 
Stories of good jobs of selling, either by in- 
dividual or by co-operative effort, are espe- 
cially desirable. Brevity is essential. Have 
something worth telling, tell it, and quit. As 
the editor says, one real idea is enough for 
one story, and he adds: “If you are telling 
how you sell seed corn by mail, tell that. 
Don’t drag in the whole corn growing 
process.” 


The publishers of CoLLEcE Humor AND REAL 
Detective Tates— 1050 North La Salle 
street, Chicago, Iil., are preparing to publish 
a new all-fiction magazine, under the editorial 
direction of Edwin Baird, and are now in the 
market for good stories of any length not ex- 
ceeding 20,000 words. The magazine will not 


specialize in any particular type of story, but 
will use material of every sort, provided it is 
unconventional and out of the ordinary. Un- 
usual fiction is desired, and stories must be 
distinctive, of striking originality, and in- 


tensely interesting from start to finish. 
Prompt decisions will be given, and cash of- 
fers made for all acceptable matter. 


THE Macautay Company—115 East 
Twenty-third street, New York, is entering 
the broader field of publishing under the edi- 
torial supervision of Samuel Ornitz, and is 
keenly eager to see works that are recom- 
mended first by distinguished literary merit. 
The Company has no special wants, but is 
desirous of seeing good books that deserve 
publication. 


McNaucut’s Monturty — 1475 Broadway, 
New York, is looking for articles on lively 
contemporary affairs, containing from 2,000 
to 3,000 words. The magazine occasionally 
prints short sketches and bits of fiction that 
have merit, in spite of their brevity. 
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BaTTLe Stories — Robbinsdale, Minn., is in 
immediate need of war stories. Tales of war- 
fare in all its branches are wanted, and, par- 
ticularly, stories of fighting in France. Short, 
humorous war stories will find a place in the 
magazine, and a war serial is needed at once. 
Verse of war flavor is desired, and a contest 
department will be included. For the first 
issue, the editors are looking for 500-word 
stories on “My Most Thrilling War Expe- 
rience.” 


THE Buppy-Book — 93 Massachusetts ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass., is in the market for un- 
usual features appealing to children of from 
four to ten — puzzles, occupational work, or 
other novel ideas having some educational or 
constructive value. The magazine is fairly well 
supplied with verse at the present time. 


CotumB1a — New Haven, Conn., is always 
in the market for short vivid articles on con- 
temporary business and sport. 


YoutH — 917 Tracy avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo., is now edited by Ernest C. Wilson, who 
believes that a man’s life is dominated by his 
ideas; that he becomes what he thinks; that 
life is governed by law, a law of good which 
brings back to us, multiplied, whatever we 
give to the world. He thinks that most of the 
material that deals with real problems of 
youth and their solution is likely to present 
these beliefs, at least indirectly. Youth will 
use only material which is in harmony with 
these ideas, written in form attractive to 
young people of high-school age. The maga- 
zine uses short stories, serials, verse, bio- 
graphical sketches, and inspirational articles; 
reports in two weeks; and pays a minimum 
rate of one cent a word, on acceptance. Mr. 
Wilson will be glad to send a sample copy of 
the magazine to writers and to supply any 
information needed, on request. 


CotteceE Humor— 1050 North La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill., is interested in any good 
piece of writing, from the epigram to the full- 
length novel, including all manner of humor- 
ous writing — one-act plays, skits, jokes, etc. 
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The magazine is not intended strictly for col- 
lege people, and is interested in every trend 
of American thought which has to do with 
young people. College Humor keeps two 
novels running in every issue, four short 
stories, and several serious and humorous ar- 
ticles, including one sport article. 


THE Forp DEALER AND SERVICE FIELD — 129 
Michigan street, Milwaukee, Wis., formerly 
the Ford Dealer and Owner, is a strictly trade 
magazine, and is interested only in experience 
stories of accomplishments of Ford dealers 
and their department men. Ford Power Age, 
published by the same firm, tells of the 
achievements of the Ford truck and Fordson 
tractor with the proper equipment. 


TruE Conressions — Robbinsdale, Minn., 
wants a good three-part serial, containing 
about 12,000 words. Each instalment should 
contain about 4,000 words and should have 
sufficient “pull” to keep readers interested in 
what will happen in the next part. The story 
must be told in the first person, and love and 
romance should be blended into a real plot. 
Short confessions, not exceeding 4,500 words, 
are always available. 


Your Home — 1926 Broadway, New York, 
will inaugurate a new policy with the July 
issue, giving more prominence to half-tones 
and other pictures. The articles will, there- 
fore, be shorter and more to the point. Much 
of the magazine’s material is supplied by spe- 
cial writers, but Mr. Kains, who is now the 
editor, is always on the lookout for well il- 
lustrated material of interest to home-loving 
people, Authors should first examine the mag- 
azine, and then query the editor as to the 
need for articles along special lines. The edi- 
tor is always glad to receive lists of themes, 
with brief outline, and the statement that 
good pictures can be supplied, and he will 
reply to all such queries, whether or not he 
needs the articles in question. 


Tue Houser FurNISHING REviIEW — 71 Mur- 
ray street, New York, has established a new 
policy whereby authors will be paid a set 
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rate for the ideas expressed in their contribu- 
tions rather than for the number of words. 
Articles must describe the sale of house fur- 
nishing merchandise, china and glass, stoves 
and ranges, and electrical appliances in hard- 
ware and department stores. It is essential 
that the articles deal with new and novel 
methods of selling, displaying, or advertising 
housewares, and that the name of the store 
and that of the manager or proprietor be given 
in each case. Contributions containing ex- 
pression of opinion by the buyer or manager 
in charge relative to the merits and success of 
the innovation will be given preference. 
Wherever possible, contributions should be 
accompanied by picture or clipping for illus- 
tration. Three dollars will be paid for contri- 
butions containing 300 words or more, and 
three dollars additional will be paid for repro- 
ducible photographs showing house furnish- 
ings on display in windows and departments. 
Fifty cents will be paid for every acceptable 
newspaper advertisement clipping announcing 
the sale of house furnishing goods. Material 
purchased in this manner will be used by the 
staff of the House Furnishing Review, and 
will be paid for on publication. House furnish- 
ings should not be confused with furniture. 
They include all articles and appliances for 
use in the kitchen and laundry, garden tools 
and supplies, paints, brooms, brushes, and 
polishes for household use. 


Werrp Tates — 450 East Ohio street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., especially wants some short stories, 
not exceeding 5,000 words — ghost stories, 
bizarre and fantastic tales, and especially 
weird-scientific stories. 


ASSOCIATION MEN — 347 Madison avenue, 
New York, uses purposeful character sketches, 
of about 2,000 words, which constitute about 
the only material bought from outside writers. 
Mr. Weaver, the editor, says that very little 
material submitted without discussion has 
been found to be available. 


Tue County Farr — Kent Publishing Com- 
pany, Kent, Conn., a magazine devoted to 
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Litchfield County, is in the market for short 
stories, not exceeding 3,000 words, dealing 
with love or adventure; humorous stories or 
satires, of the same length; verse; and short 
space fillers. Manuscripts will be reported on 
immediately, and payment will be made ten 
days after publication. 

Tue Jewish Humorist — 32 Union Square, 


New York, wants humorous material of Jewish 
life, not exceeding 1,500 words. 


WALLACE HEBBERD, publisher — 129 El Paseo 
de la Guerra, Santa Barbara, Calif., asks THE 
WRITER to say that he is again in the market 
for material. His immediate needs are for 
original manuscripts for book material, and 
he will give prompt consideration to manu- 
scripts of general interest, and will publish 
those that are acceptable, on the usual royalty 
basis. 

Tue Business FEATURE SyNpDICATE — P. O. 
Box 1910, Chicago, Ill., can use immediately 
material dealing with methods used by studio 
and commercial photographers, and photo- 
supply dealers to build business. This applies 
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to advertising and sales, as well as to business 
promotion in general. Any kind of scheme 
that has actually been used in the photo- 
graphic field to stimulate business will be of 
interest. The matter may be illustrated with 
photographs, clipped advertisements, or speci- 
mens of direct-mail literature. All material 
submitted should contain enough detail to 
enable any reader to follow the general plan, 
and all articles must show in just what way 
the method was profitable. Manuscripts giv- 
ing a detailed account of the cost of the 
scheme, as well as of the profits derived from 
it, will be given preference. Manuscripts 
should contain from 500 to 1,000 words. 


THe RexaLtL Macazine— United Drug 
Company, 43 Leon street, Boston, Mass., is 
fully supplied with manuscripts, and does not 
wish to consider further manuscripts from 
outside contributors. 


Fiction House, Inc., publishers of Action 
Stories, North-West Stories, Lariat Story 
Magazine, and Love Romances, have removed 
to 271 Madison avenue, New York. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


Tue Forum — 441 Lexington avenue, New 
York, offers a prize of $100 to the reviewer 
of Sinclair Lewis’s “Elmer Gantry” who, in 
the opinion of the Forum’s editor, best suc- 
ceeds in assessing the literary value of the 
book. The only conditions are that the review 
must have been published in some magazine 
or newspaper before August 1, and that it 
must be submitted to the Forum before 
August 15. 


Tue Forum — 441 Lexington avenue, New 
York, offers a prize of $100 for the best 
translation into English of the poem, “L’En- 
fant Jesus de Prague,” by M. Paul Claudel, 
the new French Ambassador to the United 
States. The poem is printed in full in the 
June issue of the Forum, and all translations 
must be submitted by September 1. 


THe Dreyruss Art Company, Inc. — 514 
Broadway, New York, in order to awaken 
greater interest in the writing of verses for 
greeting cards, is offering prizes of $25, $20, 
$15, $10, and $5 for the verses which at the 
end of a year following publication prove to 
be the most popular, as evidenced by the 
quantity sold. Prizes will be given for Christ- 
mas greetings, Easter greetings, Valentine 
greetings, and for the Every Day line, mak- 
ing twenty prizes. The regular rate of fifty 
cents a line will continue to be paid for all 
available verses. 


Wuiz-Banc — Robbinsdale, Minn., is offer- 
ing $50 in prizes — $25, $15, and $10 — 
every month for the best jokes, as follows: 
Contest closing July 1, for the best vaude- 
ville gags; contest closing August 1, for army 
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and navy jokes; contest closing September 1, 
for the best “hayseed” jokes; contest closing 
October 1, for the best Swede jokes. W. H. 
Fawcett, the editor, reserves the right to buy 
other jokes at regular rates. 


THe STEPLADDER— 1217 East Fifty-third 
street, Chicago, Ill., in honor of its late poetry 
editor, offers the George Sterling memorial 
prize of $100 for the best poem published in 
the magazine during 1927. The contest is open 
to anyone. Poems must be typewritten and 
will not be returned unless accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB an- 
nounces its annual Elberta Clark Walker 
prize contest, offering a prize of twenty dol- 
lars for the best nature poem submitted by 
anyone, and a prize of ten dollars for the best 
nature poem submitted by a writer living in 
the South. Style and form are not restricted, 
but poems must not exceed seventy-two lines, 
and must be submitted anonymously, accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope containing the 
author’s name and address. No poems will be 
returned, and the prize-winning poems will 
become the property of the Writers’ Club. The 
contest will close November 1, and manu- 
scripts should be sent to Miss Sarah Stansell, 
2101 Duncan avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LittLeE, Brown, & Co. have awarded their 
prize of $2,000 for the book most suitable for 
inclusion in their series, “The Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf for Boys and Girls,” to Cornelia 
Meigs, for her story, “The Trade Winds.” 
Miss Meig’s manuscript was submitted under 
the pen-name, “Adair Aldon,” under which 
she has written several books of adventure. 


CotteceE Humor AND First Nationa Pic- 
TURES have awarded the first prize of $10,000 
for the best story submitted in their competi- 
tion to Cornell Woolrich for his full-length 
novel, “Children of the Ritz.” Publication of 
the novel will begin in the August issue of 
College Humor, and will then be issued in 
book form by Boni & Liveright, and First 
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National Pictures will make a feature photo- 
play of it. 


The second prize novel contest conducted by 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., for the Pictorial Review, 
Dodd, Mead, & -Co., and First National Pic- 
tures, Inc., has been won by Mrs. Mateel 
Howe Farnham, wife of Dwight T. Farnham, 
and daughter of E. W. Howe, of Kansas. Mrs. 
Farnham has been awarded $10,000 for her 
novel, “Rebellion,” which was submitted 
under the pen-name, “Alwyn Bacon.” 
Through the dissent of the First National Pic- 
tures, Inc., who did not feel that her manu- 
script was the best for its purpose, Mrs. 
Farnham will not receive the full prize. Ap- 
proximately 1,500 manuscripts were sub- 
mitted in the contest. Publication of “Rebel- 
lion”, will begin in the August issue of the 
Pictorial Review, and the novel will be pub- 
lished in book form in the fall by Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. 


THE PASADENA CENTER OF THE DRAMA 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA has awarded the first 
prize $300 for the best play submitted in its 
annual contest to Irving Brant, for his three- 
act play, “They Called Him Babbitt.” 


Tue Scuoistic— Wabash Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has awarded the annual Witter 
Bynner poetry prizes, giving the first prize 
of $100 to Dorothy Emerson, of Morgantown, 
West Virginia, and a second prize of $50 to 
Winfield T. Scott, of Haverhill, Mass. 


THE TANAGER — Grinnell, lowa, has awarded 
its prize of $25 for the best poem submitted 
by April 1 to Ruth Stokes, for her poem “As- 
tonishment,” which was printed in the March 
issue of the magazine. More than one thou- 
sand poems were submitted in the contest. 


THE Lyric West — 3551 University avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif., has awarded the Sarah 
Bixby Smith prize of $50 for the best lyric 
poem published in the magazine from Octo- 
ber, 1925, to September, 1926, to Leslie Wal- 
lace, for “Children,” published in the May- 
June issue. 
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Arthur S. Hoffman has resigned as editor of Ad- 
venture to become the editor of McClure’s. He will 
assume his new duties early in the fall. 


Karl Edwin Harriman has resigned as Editor of 
the Red Book Magazine and the Blue Book Maga- 
zine, and has been succeeded by Edwin Balmer. 
Donald Kennicott, associate editor of the Blue 
Book Magazine becomes associate editor of the Red 
Book Magazine also and remains in Chicago, while 
Arthur McKeogh becomes associate editor of the Red 
Book Magazine, as well as resident New York rep- 
resentative. 


Lawrence Lee is now editor of the Sport Story 
Magazine, succeeding the late A. L. Sessions. 


Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, of the Marble Col- 
legiate Reformed Church, New York, has been ap- 
pointed editor-in-chief of the Christian Herald, 
which has just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 


Meredith Davis, formerly managing editor of 
Hollywood Life, is now managing editor of Action 
Stories, North-West Stories, the Lariat, and Love 
Romances, 


The National Institute of Social Sciences has 
awarded a gold medal to Adolph S. Ochs, proprietor 
of the New York Times, for leadership in journalism. 


The editorial offices of the Forum have been re- 
moved to 441 Lexington avenue, New York. 


The first edition of the Youth’s Companion was 
published April 16, 1827. 


The West Virginia Legislature has created the 
office of State Poet Laureate, carrying an emolument 
of $900 annually. 


News and Notes 


The prize offered by the Women Poets of New 
York for the best book of poems published last 
year has been divided between “The Pilgrim Ship,” 
by Katharine Lee Bates, and “The Silver Star,” by 
the late Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Recently interviewed at his country home in Kent, 
England, Louis Tracy gave his reason for preferring 
to write detective stories: “At one time I regarded 
it a needlessly narrow groove, but have found from 
experience that the detective, his allies, and his prey 
can cover the whole keyboard of human emotions. I 
can choose my characters from the general stock. A 
university professor can commit a murder and a 
crossing-sweeper be a philosopher and there is no 
limit to the use of epigram or intensive thought. A 
daring and ingenious crime may well call for daring 
and ingenious expression in the solving it. Anyhow, 
my detectives and policemen are the real thing, for 
which I have to thank my twenty years of jour- 
nalism.” 


John Murray, the English publisher, says: “A 
more false and improper standard than that of best 
sellers I can’t imagine. Then take these problem 
novels. The writers seem to lose all sense of per- 
spective and proportion. We know animal passion 
can’t be eliminated, but it is only a part of nature, 
and it has always been kept in due proportion in 
all great novels.” 


“When you set out to write a book, don’t let the 
commercial side of it enter your mind at all,” John 
Drinkwater advises. “Be absolutely true to your 
artistic self. But when you have finished it, cease 
to be an artist and become a tradesman and push it 
for all it’s worth.” 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


Newspapers. Edward S. Martin. Editor’s Easy 
Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for May. 


A Wrrrer’s APPRENTICESHIP. Margaret Kennedy. 
Bookman for May. 


Some Poets arRE SHorn, Not Pam. Anonymous. 
Bookman for May. 


Sara TrEaspate. With portrait. Jessie B. Ritten- 
house. Bookman for May. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN ENGLAND. Radclyffe Hall. 
Bookman for May. 
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Tue Artist IN Revott (Upton Srncram). With 
portrait. Floyd Dell. Bookman for May. 


Five Ristnc Stars IN AMERICAN FICTION — 
Eleanor Carroll Chilton, John Gunther, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Leonard Nason, and Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. Charles W. Ferguson. Bookman for May. 


Gerorce STertinc aT CaRMEL. Mary Austin. Ameri- 
can Mercury for May. 


BETWEEN THE LINES WITH STUART SHERMAN. 
Isabel Paterson. McNaught’s Monthly for May. 




















ARE YOU REALLY 
INTERESTED IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY? 


There are many excellent photographic magazines 
to read. Each has something worthwhile to offer. Some 
have pictures, some have articles and some have 
pictorial inspiration which will help you to success. 


The extent of your interest in omg ag is 
measured by the number of photographic books and 
magazines which you read thoroughly. 


No matter how many photographic publications 
gee Some, you will always find something different in 
to-Era Magazine. Editorially and t ically 
it is an individual publication. Its helpful and in- 
spirational articles, combined with the pictorial qual- 
ities called for by its three monthly prize competi- 
tions, serve to stimulate a high artistic standard in 
photography. Then, too, we believe in friendly and 
sincere co-operation in the photographic work of 
every reader, beginner or pictorialist. Our new Ex- 
posure-Makers’ Competition is of interest to those who 
do not do their own photo-finishing. 


Ask us for a specimen copy, or better yet send 


2.50 for a year’s subscription in the United States. 
anadian subscription $2.85, foreign $3.25. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE WITH A BIT OF 
HUMAN INTEREST” 





































THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF 
THE WRITER FOR 1926 


613 pages,—seven short stories analyzed, 
articles on modern poetry, essay, drama, 
fiction; a wealth of valuable information, 
including Writer’s directory of markets. 








Bound in maroon buckram, gold stamped, 
$5.00 postpaid 





THE WRITER 
HARVARD SQUARE CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 














Statement of the ownership and management of 
Tae Writer published monthly at Boston, Mass., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. Name of 
publisher, The Writer Publishing Company, 1430 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge; Editor, William 
D. Kennedy, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Managing Editor and Business Mana- 
ger, none; Name of Stockholders: William D. Ken- 
nedy, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Known bondholders, etc., none. (Signed) William 
D. Kennedy. Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this March 22, 1927. James T. Kirby, Notary Public. 
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A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE 
By H. W. FOWLER 


A dictionary of an entirely new type. 
It deals with every problem of speech 
and writing. Nothing like it exists and 
something like it has always been needed. 
It informs as a dictionary and delights 
as a book. The easiest, cleverest and 
safest manual of correctness in speech 
and writing. Cloth, $3.00. Cloth, Oxford 
India Paper, $4.00. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by H. W. and F. G. Fowler. 
Eleventh impression. Cloth, $3.25. Cloth, 
thin paper, $4.50. 

“There is not another cheap dictionary that 
will bear comparison with this admirable adapta- 
tion of the Oxford English Dictionary; nor do 
we hesitate to include among cheap dictionaries 
certain much advertised works, many times larger 


and a great deal more expensive.” — New York 
Sun. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch New York, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an expe- 
rienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words with carbon copy. 
Poetry ic per line. 





HELEN E. STREET 
123 Nortn 10TH Street Ougan, N. Y. 


THE WRITERS’ CLEARING HOUSE 
1476 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


offers collaboration with the author on 
plays, books, short stories, motion pic- 
ture treatments and syndicate articles. 


Also Market Counsel and Sales 
GERTRUDE B. TUCKER and FRANCES E. WILLCOX 








SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR 
It will increase your manuscript sales and lessen 
your labor. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 


223 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


COMPETENT EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 








in the preparation of manuscripts for publication. Criticism, 
revision, editing, typing. Special attention to book manu- 
scripts. Also, complete list of text-books for writers. Corre- 
spondence invited and catalogue sent on request. 25 years 
as writer, editor, publisher. James Knapp Reeves, (Founder 
and former editor of “The Editor”), Box 496, FRranxim, 
Oxwn, 








































SAVE 
TIME AND MONEY 


in mailing your manuscripts 








SEND FOR 


50 Kraft-paper envelopes 9 x 12. 
For mailing manuscripts of 
more than six pages, without 

folding. 


100 Labels, attractively printed on 
white paper, size 4, by 2Y, 
inches, with space for your name 
and address, and gummed all 

ready to place on your “out- 

going” envelopes. 


Note: These labels can be easily in- 
serted in typewriter. A carbon 
of each is a record of mailing 
the manuscript. Envelopes can 

be used more than once by 

pasting one label over another. 


All for $2.00, postpaid 








THE WRITERS’ BOOK-SHELF, 


Harvarp Square, 
Camsripce, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for 50 Kraft-paper 
envelopes 9x 12, and 100 labels. 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 


WRITERS’ COLONY 


(Second Year) 

A gathering place for writers, Intensive 
Instruction, Lectures by Famous 
Authors, Vacation Features. 

Send for Descriptive Booklet 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
STC 1835 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 














WANTED—Manuscripts to typewrite; work neatly copied 
and promptly returned. 


JOSEPHINE A. COLE 


Walnut Avenue Farmingdale, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT Typing Neatly and Accurately Done. 
Reasonable Rates. Experienced. Write 


R. MONZINGO 


Camden Arkansas 





MANUSCRIPT typing neatly and accurately done. Rea- 
sonable rates. Experienced. 


YOUNG’S TYPING BUREAU 
609 Lippincott Blvd. Flint, Michigan 





MANUSCRIPT typing neatly and accurately done. Rea- 
sonable rates. Experienced. 


HELEN C. BROWN 


Billerica Massachusetts 





MANUSCRIPTS PLACED. No reading fee. Terms 10%. 
Revised and typed, carbon copy, $1 a thousand words. 
References from authors and publishers. 

WM. LABBERTON, Literary Agent 
569 W. 150th Street New York City 











WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
offers collaboration, criticism, sales serv- 
ice to those wishing to dispose of their 
manuscripts at highest prices. Terms on 
request. | 

LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
1655 Jones St. __San Francisco, Calif. |} 














WANUSCRIPL SALES SERVIC! 


LST LENNIGER 








NOW TRY THE BEST 
Typing Mss. 60c per thousand words. Poems 2c per line. 


MARGARET COMPTON 


2517 N. Madelia Spokane, Wash. 


























WANTED: PEOPLE WITH 
LEGIBLE HANDWRITING 


To Subscribe to THE WRITER 


em 


THE WRITER is the oldest magazine of creative literature in America 
—and the youngest in spirit. Our most satisfied subscriber is a debonnaire 
youth of eighty. It’s old enough to know that intelligent writers are not 
interested in correspondence schools — therefore it refuses such advertising. 
Yet it’s young enough to scoop every other monthly magazine by comment- 
ing first on The Lindbergh Saga, the greatest news epic of the day. 
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It has no policies but to support artistic excellence in creative writing. 
It cares nothing about Prohibition, Third Terms, Recipes, or Comic Strips. 
Fashions to it are purely personal affairs between a woman’s Maker and 
her Dressmaker. It tenaciously prefers to be a challenge to the creative 
imagination than a good advertising medium. 


It modestly believes that sometimes — not often — the shortest road 
to the Durable Satisfactions of Life may be the bold, clear, and legible 
signature of the seeker after truth on a dotted line. And it respectfully 
suggests the use of a pencil in the present case since this paper, with all its 
many virtues, takes ink in a rather too expansive way. 





W. D. Kennepy, Editor of THE WRITER 
Harvarp Square, Camsrince, Mass. 


I am signing my (legible) name below and sending this with $3.00 just to see 
what happens in the world of creative literature during the next twelve months. 
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The Man Behind the Mask 


“Back Stage in Washington” —a regular feature of THE INpE- 
PENDENT — a weekly close-up of the figures which stalk the politi- 
cal boards — diverting anecdotes of the great and near great — 
their methods and their motives — the humorous, sardonic, illumi- 
nating, and very human side of officialdom. 


Every issue of THe INDEPENDENT is a chapter in contemporary 
history —a balance of the news, the result of a painstaking 





process of elimination and careful interpretation. 


That is why, in the political and industrial capitals of the world, 
alert-minded men and women refer first to THE INDEPENDENT’S 
summaries and forecasts —why, in even the smallest libraries, 
bound volumes of THe INDEPENDENT are preserved from year to 
year as a perpetual record of occurrences and opinions. 


RIE 


“This is my twenty-fourth renewal. ... THe INDEPENDENT has 
changed as the world has changed, but I have always found it true to 
its high ideal of impartial, courageous journalism. At fifty, I value 
it as much for sparing me the trivial as for reporting the essential.” 
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e ] THe INDEPENDENT, 
Special Offer * 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts. 
NEW READERS 


MAY RECEIVE 
THE INDEPENDENT 


for 8 months (34 issues) 


Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight 
months’ subscription) at the Special Rate of $2.00. 


(Name) pceoweshuyetendgaupeeedendibenantcendiputacbecrenseubtunbenenseoneses 
(Street) . 
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WatcHworp (W), United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, Ohio. $1.10. E. E. Harris, editor. 


Uses wholesome short stories and serials for 
young people, poetry, and general articles on 
travel, new inventions, etc., accompanied by 
photographs, for which a small fee is paid and 
the photographs returned. Prefers fiction that 
will inspire young people toward religious life 
and high endeavor. Sets length limit at 3,000 
words, and pays on acceptance. 


Wee Wispom (M), Unity School of Practical 
Christianity, 917 Tracy ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
$1.00; 10c. Imelda Octavia Shanklin, editor. 


Uses short stories, serials, and verse inter- 
esting to boys and girls ranging in age from 
six to twelve years. 








Werp Tares (M), 450 E. Ohio st., Chicago, IIl. 
$2.50; 25c. Farnsworth Wright, editor. 


Wants two types of stories—the weird- 
scientific (Jules Verne type) and the weird 
(Edgar Allan Poe type) — stories of invention, 
science, surgery, particularly stories that fore- 
cast the marvelous science of the future; tales 
of other planets, and voyages between the 
worlds; bizarre and unusual stories; occult and 
mystic tales, and tales of the supernatural, pref- 
erably with a logical explanation; tales of were- 
wolves, vampires, witches, and devil-worship; 
ghost stories, and tales of spirit return; tales 
of strange monsters; tales of mystery and ter- 
ror; and tales of horror, but nothing sickening 
or disgusting; no sex stories, no detective tales, 
and no crime tales, unless the weird element is 
so strong that the stories are really weird tales. 
Gruesomeness does not constitute weirdness. 
Uses short stories, novelettes, serials, and poetry, 
not exceeding thirty lines, but no general ar- 
ticles, no humorous verse, and no jokes. Sets 
length limit at 40,000 words, does not buy 
photographs, and pays, at a minimum rate of 
one-half cent a word, on publication. 











WELLsprinG (W), The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon st., 
Boston, Mass. $1.00; 5c. Sidney A. Weston, editor; 
Helen F. McMillin, assistant editor. 


Devoted to boys and girls of high school age, 
using any kind of material which touches the 
lives of young people, and influences them to- 
ward making the best use of themselves. Prints 
general articles, serials, short stories, and some 
poetry, but buys no humorous verse, jokes, 
plays, or juvenile matter. Prefers articles of less 





THE WRITER’s DrREcTORY OF PERIODICALS (Continued ) 


than 1,200 words. Rarely buys photographs, un- 
less as illustrations for articles, and pays on ac- 
ceptance. The greater part of the fiction used 
is syndicated material. 
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West (S-M), Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. $3.00; 15c. Harry E. Maule, editor; An- 
thony M. Rud, associate editor. 


Wants fiction that is vigorous and dramatic 
in plot and action, with one strong centrai 
character, written with humor, and with the bi 
scenes laid in Western America, Western Canada, ; 
Alaska, or Mexico. Uses short stories, novelettes, q 
serials, and prose fillers, but no verse, or jokes. + 
Buys matter for departments about Western 
terms, customs, etc. Sets no length limit, but 
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prefers stories of from 3,000 to 7,000 words, ; 
does not buy photographs, and pays on accep- ; 
tance. 
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ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 
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Gotpen West (M), Room 409, 551 Fifth ave., New 
York. $2.50; 25c. Tom Chadburn, editor. 


Restricted to reprints of material published 
prior to 1920. 
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Mopern Story Macaztne (M), 423 West 55th st., 
New York. $2.50; 25c. Aaron Wyn, editor. 


Uses short stories, and three- or four-part é 
serials, but no novelettes, general articles, poetry, 
or jokes. Sets length limit at 4,500 words, does 
not buy photographs, wants first-person stories 
reflecting modern youth, and drama, and pays, 
at a minimum rate of one cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance or within a week or ten days. 


Stac (M), 1700 Walnut st., Philadelphia, Penn. 
$3.50; 35c. Edward Longstreth, editor. 


Uses general articles, of from one thousand to 
three thousand words, written from the man’s 
point of view, very short plays, and short 
stories, of from 3,000 to 4,000 words, dealing 
with adventure on sea, land, or air, and busi- 
ness and detective themes. Buys photographs 
only on order, and pays, at a minimum rate of 
one cent a word, about six weeks after ac- 
ceptance. 
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UNDERWORLD (M), Room 409, 551 Fifth ave., New 
York. $2.50; 25c. Tom Chadburn, editor 
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Restricted to reprints of material published 
prior to 1920. 

















The third printing of this Directory was begun in Tue Writer for March, 1917. Back numbers can be 
supplied. A set of the numbers from January, 1921, to December, 1926, giving the Directory complete, with 
additions and changes bringing everything up to date, and much other valuable matter, will be sent for five 
dollars; with a year’s subscription added for eight dollars. 




































Can You Answer?— 


What do the thousand leading editors of the country wish to buy from free-lance 
writers? (Answered on Pages 249-395) 


What magazines are most hospitable to the work of new writers? (See Pages 
32-36) 


What is the value of correspondence schools, literary bureaus, manuscript critics, 
etc.? (See Pages 3-14) 

How can a playwright get his play on Broadway? (See Pages 129-133) 

How does Mary Roberts Rinehart construct a detective story? (See Pages 
67-70) 

Will a literary agent help you sell your work? (See Pages 214-222) 

How can you make contacts with editors? (See Pages 14-22) 

What does the modern American reader want in a short-story? (See Pages 
40-61) 

What sort of a note-book should a writer keep? (Pages 229-235) 

How to write: Book Reviews? (Pages 169-189); Juvenile Stories? (Pages 89-96) ; 
Greeting Card Verses? (Pages 165-169); Novels? (Pages 36-40); Poems? (Pages 


157-169); Radio Plays? (Pages 138-144); Plays for the Amateur Stage? (Pages 
133-138); Adventure Stories? (Pages 75-81) etc. 


Answers To These—And Countless Other Questions—Are In 


THE FREE LANCE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 


THE EXPERTS SAY 


The Bookman: “I do not know of any question with which a young writer —or an old one — 


plagues the editor that it does not answer satisfactorily. Here the great esoteric world of writing 
is thoroughly revealed.” 


The Saturday Review of Literature: “With the great increase in advertising, the business of 
publishing — magazines, newspapers, books —has become ane of enormous extent, and as a 
result more and more people are turning to writing as a means of livelihood. This book is a 


successful attempt to aid such people by showing them how to write salable matter and how to 
place such matter successfully when written.” 


The New York Times: “The candid, sometimes brutal, and always well-written counsel of such 


writers as Ben Ames Williams, Henry Seidel Canby, Katharine Fullerton Gerould, and Augustus 
Thomas. The force of example counts for as much as the sound suggestion.” 


$5.00 at Your Bookseller. Free Descriptive Material from 
WRITER PUBLISHING CO., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 





